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EVALUATING MUSIC 


By PETER W. DYKEMA 


Professor of Music Education, Teachers College 


NUMBER of factors have combined to direct attention recently 
A tc the question of the value of music in education and life 
generally. The development of the tests and measurement move- 
ment in many fields, the remarkable inventions which have tremen- 
dously increased the spread of music, the rapid increase in the number 
of professional musicians, and the widespread readjustment of sub- 
jects of study both in and out of the school—these and other factors, 
including doubtless the extensive use of music during the World War, 
have resulted in raising many queries regarding the evaluation of 
music in life. 
We can roughly cover the field by examining the points of view of 
four classes of questioners—I, the sociologists; II, the school men; 
III, the parents or ordinary citizens; and IV, the music educators. 


I 


The sociologists are fond of comparing, rather to its disadvantage, 
the relative importance of music in earlier civilizations with the music 
of to-day. They picture an alluring, even though somewhat mythical 
time, when music was supposed to be the common possession of all 
mankind, and was a powerful force evoked for every social activity. 
Because Joshua’s trumpets were used to destroy the walls of Jericho, 
David's harp was the means of exorcising Saul’s evil spirit, the miller 
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and apparently all other workmen performed their tasks to music, 
the Zuni Indians and other tribes greeted the rising sun with song, 
the comfortable conclusion is reached that in early times everybody 
sang, everybody played on instruments, and music was of universal 
significance and power. Consequently, when the sociologist regards 
the world to-day and finds that there are some men, even some women, 
who do not sing or play; that neither walls nor people’s opinions are 
altered when a military band marches down the street; and young 
people plight their troth and are wedded without flute serenades or 
impassioned love songs; the conclusion is announced that music has 
lost its hold upon people, or at least has changed from a necessity 
to a luxury. Judd, for instance, in his Psychology of Human Insti- 
tutions, quotes with approval from Rowbotham’s History of Music: 
“There has been a steady dwindling in the estimation of Music since 
Civilization set in, if the greater part of men can now make shift to do 
without it, and the rest are content to make its acquaintance by deputy. 
And the reason of this dwindling must plainly be that Music no 
longer answers any practical purpose in life. . . . Music must, there- 
fore, be content to drag on an uneventful existence until better days 
arrive—of no more account than tapestry and embroidery, perhaps 
not so much.” 

Judd reinforces Rowbotham by closing his chapter on “The Art of 
Music” with these sentences: ‘‘Music as a device for making cere- 
monials impressive, music as a source of occasional stimulation, music 
as a source of refined enjoyment by the selected few, will never dis- 
appear for lack of cultivation. One can get on very well in modern 
social groups with little or no appreciation of music, and with abso- 
lutely no ability to participate in the production of the elaborate har- 
monies to which the higher evolution of the art have attained. It 
is one of society’s luxuries, but so long as society has surplus energy 
and an adequate satisfaction of its imperative needs, the luxuries 
will be sought.” 

According to Judd, music became a differentiated art when the pro- 
fessional musician emerged, and has continued such from those earliest 
days until the present, being a “source of the highest enjoyment to 
some while to others it is an entirely dispensable luxury.”” Judd would 
explain this change by stating that the “higher levels of musical art 
appeal to the individual’s emotion, and the emotions being sub- 
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jective are incapable of complete social control. When the common 
emotional preparation (which leads to common or similar and hence 
universal response) is lacking, as it is in ordinary circumstances of 
life, the variability of individual response to music becomes so great 
that the social character of the art is largely if not wholly lost.” 

Snedden in his Educational Sociology makes certain keen observa- 
tions and asks some searching questions. He writes: “Of all the 
esthetic arts, music is the one most completely divorced from imme- 
diately ‘utilitarian’ adjuncts. In a profounder sense, it has certainly 
been one of the most serviceable of the arts in drawing men to God, 
stimulating martial ardor, refining lustful feelings, cheering the 
depressed, and heartening men for work. Though still greatly 
sought after, it is not clear that it now carries these sociological 
values to the same extent as formerly.’ Elsewhere he gives this 
criterion for evaluating music which functions sociologically with a 
group by “contributing to their collective good-will, earnestness, sin- 
cerity, unaffectedness, and standards of moral conduct.” 

It would seem that much of the sociologist’s picture rests upon 
unwarranted assumptions—both as to the status of music in early 
times and the extent to which music affects man to-day. How does 
Judd know that early music was so “distinctly a social art’’—an activ- 
ity which, as he seems to think, was a glorified exemplification of 
communism, of the one-soul, one-thought group? Examination of 
primitive peoples, who presumably use music largely as their remote 
ancestors did, discloses many individuals who are not musical and 
who take little or no part in the group musical activities. They lend 
themselves to the group, even though they do not participate. Many 
writers seem to think that folk songs arose through spontaneous 
evolution from a whole group of people. But students of music 
agree that in the production of any song some individual always fur- 
nishes the main idea, and frequently the complete expression. The 
group or folk contribution is the modification, and sometimes only 
the acceptance and use of what the individual has produced. Stephen 
Collins Foster’s songs of plantation life are sung to-day practically 
as he wrote them, and yet they are accepted as American folk music. 
Parallel examples could be cited from many nations. The very 
earliest instruments included not only the drum, the rattle, and other 
devices for producing rhythm to influence or guide groups as the 
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sociologist likes to emphasize, but the whistle, the flute, the horn, 
and simple string instruments—all of which were for individual 
expression and frequently were not conceived or used for groups of 
people. Work songs for group singing are of great antiquity, but 
do they antedate songs of wooing and love ?—which were probably 
even in remote times hardly communistic! Is the urge to mate 
younger or older than the desire to work? Music always has had 
and always will have a very strong individualistic element in its incep. 
tion, although when expressed it tends to unite many individuals 
and thus becomes social. 

Likewise, tales of the effect that music has had upon action are 
subject to the same myth-developing tendencies that surround other 
romantic ideas. If historians had been on the ground they might have 
corrected many of the stories which are now current regarding the 
blind urge which music has exerted. Science is said to be transform- 
ing the world, but even in remote times some thought was probably 
mingled with feeling. In spite of the disillusionment which abundant 
written records produce, it is probable that, in another generation 
or two, stories will be current regarding the effect of music in the 
World War that will be as embellished as are many relating to the 
martial inspiration of music in centuries past. Army song leaders 
know that they had to employ more than music in doing their work. 
Any incident in which feeling predominates is difficult to analyze. 

And what a strange conception it is which would maintain that 
when professional musicians appeared music ceased to influence the 
ordinary man as deeply as when he himself was the producer. Granted 
that the effect is different, it is certainly hardly tenable to maintain 
that my simple song moves me as strongly as does a great orchestra. 
This would be to exalt to the nth degree Touchstone’s appraisal, 
“A poor thing, but mine own.’’ And to compare music to tapestry 
and embroidery requires such a narrowing of the field of music as 
to exclude that very aspect which sociologists would consider funda- 
mental, namely, its social character. Do groups of men and women 
unite to embroider an enormous fabric which duplicates in effect the 
singing of hymns by a great congregation? 

The conception that the difference between primitive music and 
the music of to-day is to be found in the predominance of the intel- 
lectual element to-day, is hardly tenable. While it is true that the 
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development of a critical appreciation of music involves an increasing 
amount of intellectual discrimination, the material of music is now, 
and always has been, tone. Tone, the psychologists tell us, is imme- 
diately perceived or sensed, and carries with it an emotional response 
which is largely independent of intellectual interpretation. Like color, 
tone is felt for what it is, as well as for what it may signify. Man 
to-day is influenced by music as tone, much as was his ancestor thou- 
sands of years ago, except in so far as greater knowledge has dispelled 
superstition and fear. Modern music, if anything, makes a greater 
appeal to this innate, direct response of tone than anything our 
ancestors were able to produce. Music to-day still makes us kin 
to the people of all other ages. To separate us from our ancestors 
by asserting that music in the world to-day appeals only to the highly 
developed musical discrimination is to confuse an extremely small 
percentage of intellectual discrimination with a predominating amount 
of immediate sensory perception. To maintain that music is a 
negligible factor in life is, first of all, to shut one’s eyes both to an 
activity which touches practically every one of us and permeates 
not only the greater share of our leisure time but more and more, 
both by immediate presence and by remembered effect, a large share 
of our working time; and second, to evaluate life and those things 
which influence it on a practical, utilitarian, if not mechanistic basis, 
which would make of little account man’s spiritual life. To this 
second point we shall return at the conclusion of this paper. 


II 


That it is nothing new for the general educator to be engaged in 
a process of reévaluating the aspects of instruction is well indicated 
in the opening paragraph of the Foreword to the Fourth Yearbook 
of the Department of Superintendence, entitled ‘““The Nation at Work 
on the Public School Curriculum.”’ This reads, ‘Curriculum making 
is the central problem of the teaching profession. All else that is 
done in a school system radiates from this difficult and complex 
problem, or contributes to its solution.” 

With a subject which in life outside the school has probably 
changed more than has any other subject in the school curriculum, 
it would seem natural to expect radical modifications in the school’s 
attitude toward music. It is somewhat surprising to study how fixed 
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are certain aspects of music in the minds of the general curriculum 
maker. A recent study of the time allotments in minutes for the 
subjects and activities found in grades one to six in the elementary 
schools of sixty cities scattered throughout the country, later supple. 
mented by studies in twenty-five additional cities, discloses the fol- 
lowing interesting statistics. In this group of sixty cities, music in 
the first six grades averaged 449 minutes a week, this being about 
75 minutes a week in each grade, or 15 minutes a day. In the new 
group of twenty-five, the average was 447 minutes, or, in percent 
of the total time of the entire school week, music had § 1/10 percent. 
These results are borne out by a further study of forty-nine cities 
made by Fred C. Ayer. This allotment of 75 minutes per week 
in each elementary grade has prevailed for many years, and while 
other subjects have undergone decided changes of time, music has 
seemed to be at a standstill. Its material and method have devel- 
oped amazingly, its scope has broadened vastly, but the time allowed 
is still the same! Significant developments, however, may be expected. 
That enfant terrible, the junior high school, is pointing the way. 

In the study on curriculum practices in the junior high school and 
grades five and six made by James M. Glass and published some 
three years ago, we find that as a required subject music in the junior 
high school clings closely to the 75-minute period of the elementary 
grades. The fourteen cities studied showed 70 minutes in the seventh 
grade, 676/10 minutes in the eighth grade, and 74 4/10 minutes 
in the ninth grade, having therefore as a proportional allotment 
in the entire school week to the other constants in the curriculum 
4 3/10, 4, and 4 4/10 percent. Music appears as a constant or 
required subject in thirteen of the fourteen schools studied; English, 
health, mathematics, and social studies alone appear fourteen times. 
In the eighth grade music appears in eleven systems as a constant and 
is not exceeded by any other subject. In the ninth grade it is a con- 
stant in nine systems, being exceeded only by English and health, and 
being preferred to art, geography, home economics, industrial arts, 
science, and social studies as a required subject. 

The lowest amount of time assigned to music is 60 minutes per 
week in grades five and six, and 45 minutes in grades seven to nine. 
The highest amount is 150 minutes in grades five and six, 100 minutes 
in grade seven, 90 minutes in grade eight, and 140 minutes in grade 
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nine. The averages are 884/10 minutes in grade five, 901/10 
minutes in grade six, 70 minutes in grade seven, 67 6/10 minutes in 
grade eight, 73 4/10 minutes in grade nine. The percentage of 
time varies from 3 3/19 to 10 in grades five and six, from 2 5/10 
to 5 9/10 in grades seven and eight, and from 27/10 to 66/10 in 
grade nine. Mr. Glass writes as follows regarding music: ‘The 
impressive fact brought out by the time allotments to music is the 
relatively small amount of time that is given to this subject and the 
constancy with which it appears in the programs up to the ninth 
year. There is no great divergence in practice with regard to this 
subject, simply because it consumes a relatively small part of the 
programs investigated. It is one of the newer subjects of instruc- 
tion in the elementary and junior high schools and has apparently 
not become a strong competitor of any of the traditional subjects.” 

It is, however, when we turn to the question of elective studies 
in the junior high school that we find in music abundant evidence 
of the important part which it is playing. It apparently is looked 
upon as one of the main aids to that greater socialization of the 
program of studies which is said to be the most striking characteristic 
of curriculum making to-day. Music is practically the only subject 
which in addition to being a constant or required subject also appears 
as an additional elective in the fifth and sixth grades. Such is the 
case in eight of the fourteen schools listed. In Glass’s table no other 
subject has that distinction except that in Kansas City certain social 
studies are listed as being elective in the fifth and sixth grades. In 
addition to glee clubs, bands, and orchestras, instrumental instruction 
appears. It would seem that the schools are reaching out for certain 
results which the regular music period does not produce and are 
commencing as early as the fifth grade and continuing through 
the junior high school to expand this instruction. They are certainly 
taking on certain functions hitherto assigned to the home, namely, 
instrumental music instruction. The tendency to offer class instruc- 
tion in instrumental music throughout these grades is probably as 
significant, if not as revolutionary, a procedure as anything in the 
entire curriculum. Moreover, it furnishes striking evidence of that 
larger reévaluation of music in the stipulated or required subjects of 
the curriculum of the elementary grades, as well as the high school, 
which certainly is not far distant. 
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Ill 


It is noteworthy that in the more recent evaluating of music, edu- 
cators have been considerably influenced by the views of the layman. 
Thoughtful parents, while not undervaluing the contributions of basic 
knowledge and skill which are provided by the older academic 
subjects, have realized or at least have hoped that music could add 
something to the equipment of their children which was lacking in 
the academic subjects. Early schools had introduced music mainly 
for its leavening power, or to add a bit of brightness to an otherwise 
rather drab group of studies. It was, therefore, cherished less for 
the individual skill which it might produce than for its general social- 
izing influence in school and community. But parents who had a lean- 
ing toward art naturally, as life became less hard and mere existence 
more assured, wanted their children to have greater power in music 
than was produced by the slight training which the school provided. 
The installing of a piano and the starting of private lessons became 
a common practice in great numbers of homes. ‘The waste of time 
and money, the loss of interest, and the slight progress which fre- 
quently result from private, individual instruction, eventually led to 
experiments in the public school with class lessons in piano, violin, 
and other orchestral instruments. So successful were these in bring- 
ing about heightened interest, reduced costs, and accelerated progress 
in the elementary stages that at present, as was suggested under the 
preceding heading, thousands of children are learning in the schools 
at public expense what formerly was studied in the homes at the 
expense of the individual families. 

Several other factors have tended to produce in the minds of the 
layman a conception that he can speak with some weight on the place 
of music in the education of the child. There is, for instance, the 
inevitable use of music in school entertainments when the audience 
is the judge as to the merit of what the children do. Then there 
are the marvelous possibilities of listening to music in every home. 
The reproducing piano, the phonograph, and the radio have given 
to great numbers of parents an intimate acquaintance with fine music 
which the music teacher of even twenty-five years ago frequently did 
not possess. Other contributing factors have doubtless been the 
better motion picture theatres with their good organs and orches- 
tras. The synchronizing of motion pictures with amplified mechan- 
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ically reproduced music promises a still greater spread of fine music 
adequately performed. Possibly just because the ordinary citizen's 
attainments were slighter in music than in the academic subjects of 
the school, and because this training in listening has made him realize 
what he has missed, he spoke and now speaks of music in terms of 
longing for benefits which he hopes his children may enjoy. A recent 
pamphlet of quotations about music contains statements from a large 
variety of men who probably have had but little personal power in 
that art. Our four recent presidents, for instance, one of whom at 
least could not “‘carry a tune,” advocate strongly the inclusion of 
more music in our national life. Parents and laymen generally have 
apparently come to think of music as one of the natural and inevitable 
constituents of life, something which is no more to be dispensed with 
than heat, light, or other comfortable items in a normal life. But 
in all these evaluations there is an accompanying conception that music 
should enter into life pleasantly and without too much trouble or 
effort at any time. It is so easy to get enjoyment from listening and 
from taking part in simple singing that the drudgery associated with 
the old methods of acquiring music seems not only undesirable but 
unnecessary. [wo methods of escape seem possible, first, the making 
of learning pleasanter throughout the entire process, and second, the 
eliminating from arduous music study all pupils except those who 
are decidedly talented in music. The two problems that the layman 
is handing over to the music educator are: first, devise more means 
by which music can be extended, always pleasantly, in the lives of 
all of us, and second, find some way of discovering, separating, and 
training pupils who are capable of profiting by intensive training in 
music. 


IV 


Sociologists, general educators, and laymen are all raising disturb- 
ing questions regarding the place of music in life to-day. What is 
the music educator thinking? The junior high school has been the 
cause of much thought. The spread of the elective idea and especially 
the new spirit of freedom and individuality place music in a different 
light from what it has occupied in the grades. In the grade school it 
has been a required and practically non-credit-bearing subject. When 
this same status was assigned to it in the junior high school, pupils, for 
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reasons not all of which have been successfully stated, began to have 
a different attitude toward it. In many of the newly organized junior 
high schools music seemed to be peculiarly unsuccessful in obtaining 
that reaction which was supposed to be its primary business, namely, 
producing pleasure. Certain studies showed that students recorded 
in the order of their preference Latin, algebra, drawing, and last of 
all music. Although music was presumably the most social of the 
arts, it seemed significantly weak in socializing the junior high school 
groups. The result of these conditions was to make the music edu- 
cator conscious of the fact that he must now bear in mind more 
significantly than ever before the question of whether or not the 
children like music. With this came the struggle between main- 
taining high ideals of music and musicianship and lowering material 
and methods to enable musically unprepared students always to enjoy 
the music period. Can a compromise be made? Can listening alone 
supply problems enough to preserve interest? Is it merely another 
approach which will stimulate renewed study of music on a more 
advanced basis? ‘The adjusting of music in the junior high school 
on this basis has not yet been adequately worked out. The most 
recent discussion of the problem, that presented in the Fifth Year- 
book of the Department of Superintendence, is abundant evidence 
that we still have much to do. 

Equally true in many respects would be the statement concern- 
ing the elementary and high schools. Music supervisors are adding 
to their courses appreciation, playing upon instruments, singing games, 
rhythmic expression, Dalcroze, pageants, special programs, contests, 
and competitions, but these have been very slightly integrated with 
the program as a whole. What is it all for? The question may 
well be raised as to whether music is a unified art, both as to con- 
tent and as to effect upon life. The schools are producing children 
who can play upon instruments, who know a considerable number 
of musical compositions, and who can creditably display what they 
have learned from this or that aspect mentioned above, but where 
do we find any serious attempt to unify and focus upon character 
development all these various influences? Have we yet got to the 
point where we understand that song singing, appreciation, technical 
study, playing upon instruments are all merely approaches to the 
same realm of music which the sociologists maintain came into exist- 
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ence as a means of influencing man’s living? Music educators are 
themselves greatly concerned with the effects produced by their instruc- 
tion. They are discussing competitions in terms of character for- 
mation; they rejoice in the team play which a band or orchestra 
demands; they defend original or creative music on the basis of 
restrained self-expression; they scrutinize more rigorously than ever 
before the content of texts of songs and operettas; they emphasize 
the disciplinary powers of music in many aspects. 

Moreover, there is need of reévaluation of many of the aspects 
of music teaching. The test and measurement movement as applied 
to music may not yet have produced much actual material which meets 
needs in the schoolroom, but it certainly has been helpful in stim- 
ulating the questioning attitude. There has been singularly little 
research in the field of music, but music educators are awakening 
to the need. The next few years should bring notable contributions. 

Investigation needs to be carried on A. 
musical endowment, or aptitude or native talent; B. methods of teach- 
ing, or the developing of endowment; and C. the results of teaching.* 


* We may list a few of the problems under each of these three headings: 

A. Musical Endowment. (1) Beginnings made by Seashore need checking in order to estab- 
lish their validity—at least to convince musicians of cseir validity. (2) The question of absolute 
pitch needs to be studied to determine whether it is endowment or whether it is acquired memory. 
Problems dealing with it and the lack of it have received practically no study. (3) What is the 
relation of auditory imagery to the development of note reading power? (4) From the view- 
point of endowment, what is a monotone and what has psychology to say regarding the treat- 
ment of him? (5) How feasible is it to group children for music. instruction according to 
musical endowment? At present we see the possibility of diagnosing native talents and of 
adapting individual instruction accordingly. Practically nothing has been done in utilizing this 
investigation for group instruction. (6) As a result of these studies we must build and render 
available in inexpensive and easily utilized forms more diagnostic and prognostic tests. As a 
result of such material we may expect to approach the making of vocational guidance in music 
a real science. 

B. Methods of Teaching. Practically every aspect of present procedure is crying for a scientific 
evaluation. Those which are listed below might have many others added to them. (1) The 
effect of the accompaniment on learning and retaining both vocal and instrumental music. (2) 
The effect in learning and retaining music taught by wholes and parts. (3) The effect upon 
learning of longer or shorter periods of listening without specific expression. (4) The effect 
upon learning and retaining music when it is presented first with melody alone, or first with 
both words and melody. (5) The effect on the learning or acquiring effective power in music 
of the rhythmic approach compared with the tone approach. (6) The relative difficulty of 
teaching note reading by the fixed and movable “do’’ compared with the facility which is 
attained after different periods of study. (7) How shall elementary vocal music reading be 
introduced, by the scale or step-wise progression, or by chord or arpeggio progression? (8) The 
effect upon power to sing of practice in silent reading of music. (9) The value of written 
drill charts in music similar to those which are now used effectively in arithmetic. (11) The 
relative values of introducing two-part singing by chording or by rounds. (12) The effective- 
ness of various devices for curing monotones. (13) Proportions that should exist in a year, 
a month, a single lesson, of rote, note, and appreciative aspects in the primary, intermediate, 
and junior high grades and also a study of the varying factors of mentality, nationality, and 
other conditions which should be considered in determining these. 

C. The Results of Teaching. Until very recently music teaching has been practically autonomous. 
Each system has been a law unto itself, and the only source of comparison was the various music 
series. These, however, were so slightly accepted as a standard of comparison that there was 
the greatest variety of placement of these books in the various grades. In 1921 the Research 
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Vv 


All the queries which have been presented from many points of 
view may for music education in the schools be focused under the 
two following summaries: 

First, has the time come when there must be a much more definite 
study of the effect that music has or may have upon life and char- 
acter? Has not the tendency too long prevailed of considering music 
as an art or a skill which is to be acquired because it is beautiful and 
pleasant, and because in many isolated cases it has had a beneficial 
effect upon life and character? Are we ready to endorse, as typical 
of future studies which we should make of music, that movement for 
the scientific use of music as an aid to sounder mental and social 
living? Shall pedagogical history again be repeated by our finding 
in recent experiments of the use of music in hospitals and other insti- 
tutions for the care of persons who are not entirely normal, ideas 
and ideals which we shall have to adapt for use with normal beings? 

The second set of queries has to do with the whole question of 
methods or of education in music. Heretofore the schools, at least, 
have assumed that all students are sufficiently alike that they not 
only can be taught in classes but can be expected to reach about 
the same degree of attainment. The test and measurement move- 
ment is emphasizing the enormous differences in people on the side 
of musical endowment. Music education in the schools has prac- 
tically ignored these. As a result, we have frequently done injustice 
to both the very strong and the very weak, and have even impeded 
the progress of the moderately endowed. Probably the most difficult 
single problem which concerns public music education to-day is, how 
shall adequate opportunity be given to unequal endowment? What 
type of classification and organization can be developed for music 


Council of the Music Supervisors’ Conference promulgated what they considered a standard course 
of study. This has been influential in suggesting potential standards of measurement. Up to 
the present, however, only one study has been made to determine to what extent the standards 
suggested aré being attained in the United States. That study covers only five school systems 
and, therefore, there is need of extending the scope and checking up on the results of this single 
investigation. Our first question, therefore, may be stated (1) how feasible are the attainments of 
the standard course of study and to what extent are they being realized? (2) Can we build 
a scientific course of study with the aid of these data? (3) What conclusions are to be drawn 
irom the fact that the annual item rate of learning for the first four years apparently is much 
higher in music notation and incipient sight-singing knowledge than it is in subsequent grades? 
(4) On the basis of the above study, what may be stated as the normal expectations from 
musical instruction at the end of the third, sixth, ninth, and twelfth grades? (5) The effect 
of the contest idea in music. (Twenty or more states are having important contests carried 
on much like athletic meets. No study has yet been made of the effect which these have upon 
music instruction.) (6) Formulation of a score card for rating teaching of music in the 
schools. (7) Formulation of music tests to be used in connection with general school surveys. 
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which, without unduly abandoning those values of involving in a com- 
mon activity participants of greatly varying abilities, will still allow 
students to make that individual progress in homogeneous groups 
which has been the foundation for the recent significant advances in 
other school subjects? 

In conclusion we should revert to the final sentence in discussing 
the point of view of the sociologist, namely, music as contributing to 
man’s spiritual life. Certainly this phrase can be understood only in 
a relative sense as being the dwelling of the mind or the spirit of 
man in a realm which is finer than that in which he normally moves. 
It is entirely conceivable that music which is cheap and common to 
the developed critic may open vistas of loveliness to someone of lower 
taste. The music which the sociologist praises as having been of 
such vital significance in early days would probably seem crude and 
even meaningless to even the devotee of popular music to-day. We 
must be cautious in thinking that any given piece of music will have 
the same spiritual effect upon all people, or that with any given per- 
son the so-called better music will necessarily give him a vision of 
a finer life and a desire to bring this vision into reality. Is it not 
possible to find considerable sociological justification for any music 
which people desire, and is this inconsistent with the effort so to 
develop taste that satisfactions will be found increasingly in what 
socially minded musicians consider better music? Are we not on 
fairly safe ground in believing that music should always give pleasure, 
it being understood that pleasure does not necessarily exclude effort, 
concentration, even drill; should always typify a finer and more har- 
monious order of things in a life which, if not disappointing is at 
least fleeting; and that he is the wisest leader in music who starts 
with people where they are and strives to lead them onward to the 
more complete satisfaction of their inner or spiritual needs which 
the more complete and harmonious expression of better music 
embodies ? 














ECONOMY IN REPORTING AND 
RECORDING PUPIL RATINGS 


By PAUL R. MORT 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


AND MILO H. STUART 
Principal of Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis 


HE holding to a minimum of clerical work required of classroom 

teachers is an ever-present consideration in the development of 
school organization. Every proposal for progress must be inves- 
tigated not only as to its possible educational results but also as to 
its probable cost in clerical work required of teachers. Teacher 
time is not alone involved. The effect upon the morale of the 
workers trained to teach rather than to do clerical work must be 
considered. Many worthwhile projects are rejected because of this 
consideration. Many others, adopted in spite of their heavy cost 
of clerical work, fall of their own weight. The school administra- 
tor, therefore, thinks of the amount of clerical work that may be 
required of teachers as a reserve which he will tap warily. He is 
faced with the necessity of demanding that every project introduced 
in his schools lower by the minimum amount the reserve at his ready 
command. Needless dissipation of this reserve inevitably results in 
the curtailing of future plans. It was this consideration that led to 
the use of the short method of reporting teacher ratings discussed in 
this article. 

An elaborate rating card reproduced here as Chart I was first 

developed. It was to serve two purposes: 

1. That of making available to adviser or sponsor teachers a mass 
of information which would be useful in the guidance and 
control of individual pupils and 

2. That of encouraging a broader reaction to the school life on 
the part of students on the one hand and of encouraging an 
application of school learning to life habits, on the other hand, 
through making ratings in fields other than school subjects a 
matter of office record. 
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GIVING AN ELABORATE RATING SCALE A TRIAL 


An outstanding home-room teacher was relieved from part of her 
teaching schedule in order that she might have time to experiment 
with this rating device as an aid to guidance and control of pupils. 
Approximately half the 60 students in her home room were chosen 
at random. A complete rating on Chart I was obtained for each of 
these pupils from each of his classroom or other activity teachers. 
At the end of the semester it was the judgment of the home-room 
teacher that she was not aided sufficiently by this detailed information 
to justify the labor it involved. This, of course, was no proof that 
such materials could not be used to sufficient advantage. As a matter 
of fact, since the time under consideration considerable development 
has come about in the use of such materials. However, as no one 
offered any plan to offset the judgment of this teacher, who had been 
very enthusiastic about the experiment, the plan of using the elaborate 
rating chart for the first purpose enumerated was abandoned. 

This decision limited the purpose of the rating chart to that of 
encouraging pupils to a better reaction in school life or to applica- 
tions of learning to the development of habits. With the usefulness 
of the chart considerably decreased in scope, steps were taken to 
eliminate all but the most important items. The result of this sim- 
plification was the elimination of all the sub-items under each of the 
heads. The following items remained to be rated: 


I. Personal Characteristics 
II. Respect for Property 
III. Business Ability 
IV. School Welfare 

V. Community Welfare 


This resulted in considerable simplification, for it reduced the num- 
ber of items to be rated from 38 to 5. The saving was not alone in 
the time of the teachers but also in the time of home-room teachers. 
Had the original plan been carried out throughout the school, a 
considerable increase in the teacher load would have been required. 


REPORTING THE EXCEPTIONAL CASES 


The next step in simplification involves a principle which has not 
in the knowledge of the writers been used to any extensive degree. 
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CHART I 
Activities Ratinc CHART 
PRELIMINARY FORM 
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Standard | Rating 
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III. MANIFESTATION OF ABILITY IN BUSINESS ad See Ser: ee 
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1. Athletics ; i ae sme sae, ; : - ee 
~ %, School organizations — oo er ; oT fee nian E 
3. Services to the school community in special undertakings such as work on school 10 . ae 
7 paper, etc ‘ , a 
4. Rendering aid to the schoo! community in any critical situation 4 Bet 19 aa 
5. Rendering service in suggesting ways of improving the appearance of school rooms, 19 e 
school buildings and grounds in the school gre 
V. COMMUNITY WELFARE ae 
~ |. Worthy outside organizations such as Scouts, Junior Chamber of Commerce, Red 19 7 pom: 
Bi Cross, and any other social welfare society bd 
~ 2. Service in aiding law enforcement : a 19 ae 
- Helping to promote public health or safety oy helping to correct unsanitary or dan- 19 ih 
gerous conditions beet © 
4. Service to the city or state community in any special undertaking or critical situation 15 =< 
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Note to Teaches: A few students in an experimental sponsor room are being rated on the basis of this <hart. This 
is for the purpose of investigating the value of such ratings—first, as an encouragement of a broader reaction on the 
part of the student, and second, as a source of data for the sponsor teacher's work with individual students. 

You are requested: 

(1) To rate the student indicated on all items in this chart. 
(2) To attach a note to your report specifying those points of the chart that are particularly difficult to interpret. 

These reports should be given to Miss B, in charge of the experimental sponsor room, by Friday, February 25 

In rating each item, if the student is very deficient in that item, give him from 0 to 4 of the standard score of 
that item; if below average, \ to \4; if average, %4; if above average, 4 to %; if highly exceptional, & to all. Avoid 
fractions. Example: If John Jones’ physique were average, he would be rated \& of 27 points ‘or 14. 
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Had teachers been required to make reports on all students even on 
this limited rating chart a considerable amount of clerical work would 
have been added to the burden of the teachers and the cost of con- 
solidation of ratings would have been considerable. Each teacher 
would have been required to report on approximately 150 students. 
Since the enrollment of the school was approximately 5,000, there 
would have been from 25,000 to 30,000 rating slips to be consoli- 
dated. Consideration of this led to a plan which promised to give 
substantially the same results with the handling of what proved to be 
only 7 per cent as many rating slips. Instead of being asked to re- 
port on every case, teachers were asked to report on exceptional cases 
only. Furthermore, they were not asked to rate these exceptional 
cases but only to report them. If a student did not stand out re- 
markably from the others, the teacher did not report him. She 
was, therefore, required to make no report on the large mass of 
students. Furthermore, she was saved the difficult task of assigning 
relative positions to the students. The following instructions sent 
to teachers three or four days prior to the end of the semester 
explains the method of reporting: 


INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS 


Reports due in office box from both class and roll teachers January 13, next 
Friday. 

Citizenship ratings will be asked for Friday, January 13. The nature of 
these reports was discussed in teachers’ meeting. The subject matter was given 
in the bulletin of December 12, and is reproduced herein. Report students who 
appeal to you as much above or much below average in any or all of the traits 
listed below. ‘This refers to contact with students in any capacity or in any 
place (class, roll room, grounds, athletic fields, etc.) 

I. Personal characteristics— 

Such as physique, cleanliness, expression, honesty, thrift, courtesy, 
industry, loyalty, self-control. 

II. Respect for property— 
Proper attitude of pupil toward his own possessions and those of 
others, as well as toward school and other public property. 

III. Manifestation of business ability— 
Characteristics which reveal business qualities either in the stu- 
dent’s school or outside relations which may become known to the 
faculty. 
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IV. Part taken in school activities— 
Not only part taken in class activities and organized efforts of 
school, but also any activity, group or individual which contributes 
to the betterment of the school. 

V. Demonstrations cf ability displayed in welfare activities outside of 

school— 

Part taken in anything which has for its object the betterment of the 
social and civic welfare of the community. 


Method of Reporting: There should be a 3 x § slip for each student reported, 
one student to a slip. Each slip should carry— 

Student’s name 

Home room 

Index number only of merit traits reported; index and description of 
demerit report. 
Discussion of merit not desired but permitted in special cases. All such 
cases, however, should be reported on supplementary slips. 

Teacher’s name 

Date 


The slips should appear similar to the following: 








John Doe 48 
Merit J, J] (No discussion desired) 


Demerit JV (Detailed discussion required ) 


Jan. 13, 1922 Mr. Brown 











This report would be interpreted: John Doe is much better than average 
in traits I and II (personal characteristics, respect for property) but much 
worse than the average in trait IV (part taken in school activities). In traits 
III and V he would be considered neither much above or much below average, 
since these traits are not mentioned on the report. No discussion should appear 
for merits, but for demerits the situation should be described. 


Note in this the elimination of work by the teacher wherever 
possible. The plan requires no distribution of blanks, since teachers 
are able to use the blank side of forms in their possession. 
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The number of times each pupil is reported is placed on his record, 
which in this school is a separate card for each semester. A scholar- 
ship record appears on the obverse of this 3 x 5 card and the so- 
called citizenship ratings on the reverse. 

Chart II is the office record of an outstanding student for one 
semester. 


CHART II 


A SEMESTER’S Recorp or CITIZENSHIP REPORTS OF AN OUTSTANDING STUDENT 
(Reverse of Term-end Card) 





No. of Merits No.of Demerits 
Reported Reported 
I Personal Characteristics 6 
II Respect for Property 3 
III Business Ability 
IV School Welfare 6 
V Community Welfare 2 











Six teachers reported this student as outstanding in personal charac- 
teristics; three as outstanding in respect for property; three for busi- 
ness ability, six for school welfare, and two for community welfare. 


STATISTICAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE FREQUENCY OF REPORT 


It is interesting that although a teacher reports only the excep- 
tional students, and reports do not differentiate among students as 
to the amount of this variation from the average, the number of re- 
ports results in a scale giving the relative variation of individual 
students in each item. This scale varies on the merit side from o to 
a possible 48 in each of the 5 items or to a possible 240 in all five 
taken together. That is, during the eight semesters in the high school 
a pupil reported by six different teachers in each semester as being 
exceptional in all five traits would have 240 merit reports. The same 
would hold for demerit reports. ° 

Let us note what occurred by reference to the record of the 779 
boys and girls graduated from this school in January and June, 1926. 
The merits are distributed as shown in Table I. They range from 
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0 to 83: 13 per cent of the pupils received no merit reports; 50 per 
cent, 6 or less; 10 per cent, 25 or more. One of the pupils receiving 
a high total has a record as follows: 


Personal characteristics ........ccccccscee. 31 
i oe oe keen eeneeeees eee ds 15 
Ee ee re ee 13 
EE ey ee 14 
ee eee 7 


Although this pupil received but a third of the 240 numerically 
possible reports, more than 60 per cent of the teachers reported him 
as outstanding in personal characteristics and a third reported him in 
respect for property, business ability, and school welfare. 

TABLE I 


DisTRIBUTION OF Pupits AccorpING TO NuMBER OF Merit Reports 
Graduation Class, 1926 


























No. of Reports No. of Pupils No. of Reports No. of Pupils 
° 10l 43-45 3 
I-3 gI 46-48 2 
4-6 132 49-SI - 
7-9 0 52-54 I 
10-12 65 54-57 - 
13-15 50 58-60 I 
16-18 32 61-63 I 
19-21 28 64-66 I 
22-24 22 67-69 ~ 
25-27 18 70-72 - 
28-30 14 73-75 ae 
31-33 11 76-78 “ 
34-36 7 79-81 I 
37-39 - 82-84 I 
40-42 I 85-87 - 
25 percentile =$ go percentile = 24 98 percentile = 39 
50 percentile = 6 95 percentile = 30 99 percentile= 52 


75 percentile = 13 


Teachers did not report demerits so freely: 714 pupils were 
never reported negatively; 51 received one negative report; 9 received 
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negative reports in two items; 2 received negative reports in three 
items; and only 3 received more than three demerits. 

Some interesting light upon this type of record is shown by the 
fact that of 12 pupils receiving the highest number of merit reports 
10 are on the school scholarship honor roll, and of the 12 pupils 
with the greatest number of demerits but 2 are on the honor roll. 
The pupil receiving the highest number of merit reports failed to 
receive the faculty medal or the scholarship medal or even to be 
listed in the scholarship honor roll, which lists one-fourth of his 
class. On the other hand, one of the pupils who received as many 
negative reports as any other pupil stands high in the honor roll. 


APPLICATIONS OF THE SHORT PLAN OF RATING 


There would seem to be no reason why this plan could not have 
been applied to others of the thirty-seven original items, had it been 
considered desirable to continue collecting such information. It 
would seem that the accuracy of the ratings resulting, while probably 
not so great as that of the plan of rating all pupils in all items, would 
be sufficiently refined for the uses to which the data would be put. 
The accumulation of items from semester to semester would have 
the same effect of refining the ratings upon which the home-room 
teacher would depend as they had in the case of the office records 
discussed here. ‘This plan of rating is therefore suggested for the 
collecting of data for both purposes enumerated at the beginning of 
this article. ‘The use of such materials in guidance is steadily be- 
coming more feasible. As the mass of such materials increases, the 
simple system of rating becomes an important method of lightening 
the clerical load involved. While there may be those who will hesi- 
tate to give up, for the purpose of office record, the rating of every 
pupil in such matters as personality, the use of the plan described for 
a personnel rating scheme which, through meritorious citations, serves 
to bring out positive leadership and through demerit citations serves 
to deter and correct the wayward is feasible. 

The possibility of using the short rating plan may well be investi- 
gated in every instance where the collection of ratings is proposed. 








THE IMPORTANCE OF THE SOCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC QUALITY OF 
THE HOME FOR PUPIL 
GUIDANCE 


By CECILE WHITE FLEMMING 
Psychologist, Horace Mann School, Teachers College 


AND SAMUEL A. RUTLEDGE 


New York Training School for Teachers 


HIS study was made for the purpose of finding the social and 

economic composition of the Horace Mann High School for 
Girls. A quantitative measure of the socio-economic quality of the 
homes from which the pupils in this school come was desired as an- 
other significant element in the total analysis of pupil quality which 
is the basis for the school’s constructive program of educational 
guidance. An immediate need of a quantitative objective rating of 
the homes developed during a project to analyze the weaknesses 
of pupils in study and to improve study techniques. The results ob- 
tained from the measure of home status seem of sufficient value to 
be reported in this paper. 

The measure of socio-economic status is derived by the use of V. 
M. Sims’s new objective instrument, the score card for rating the 
social-economic status of the home [7].* This scale will become 
increasingly useful as results are obtained from many groups widely 
selected to establish levels of socio-economic quality for senior high 
school pupils as well as for the junior grades which contribute to 
the standardization of the scale. 

The inequalities of children—in native intelligence, in biological 
inheritance, in home influence—have been increasingly studied under 
the educational microscope for the past fifteen years. The devel- 
opment of the measurements movement in giving us objective tests 
has caused much discussion of inequalities in intelligence. We, 


* Numbers in brackets indicate references. 
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rightly, have begun to classify our pupils on the basis of these tests 
and to get by means of these tests more homogeneous groups for 
classroom instruction. More than this, we are beginning to adapt 
our school curricula to these difierent groups. Intelligence tests are 
being used as a basis for pupil guidance and the whole work of the 
school is being studied in the light of results from intelligence and 
achievement measures. 

Many educators have suggested that in addition to tests of intelli- 
gence and achievement we should have measures of other factors 
influencing the conduct of, and the success or failure of, the pupil 
in school. Such factors as emotional stability, emotional attitudes, 
and character traits are known to have a powerful influence in the 
school life of the pupil, as well as in the later life of the in- 
dividual. 

Educational investigators interested in the background of the child 
have felt that there were still vast differences unmeasured within 
any homogeneous group of children of a given mental age or 1.Q. To 
proceed on the assumption that children of the same I1.Q. have equal 
opportunity for school success, for gaining a permanent interest in 
education and culture, and for going on to higher education, is to 
neglect the possibilities of the influence of race heritage upon, and 
the contribution of modern civilization to, the lives of those 


children. 


PREVIOUS STUDIES ON THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
FACTORS IN DETERMINING EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


Several years ago certain students of education began to study 
certain social and economic factors in their relation to success in high 
school. These investigations concerned themselves largely with the 
problem of pupil elimination from high school. Several surveys have 
emphasized the eliminating effect of social and economic factors. 
Such studies as those by Van Denburg, Holley, and Counts have 
done much to stimulate discussion in this field. 

Van Denburg [9] made the original study in this field in 1911, the 
findings of which are familiar to students of the literature of second- 
ary education. Probably his greatest contribution to the study of the 
effect of social and economic factors in school life lay in his stimu- 
lating statement of methods and aims, one of the concluding para- 
graphs of which is here quoted. 
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Merely to follow one thousand pupils through high school, keeping track 
of their progress, promotions, and discharges, without taking into account any 
other measurement and quality than their school work, is sufficient undertaking 
for one man. The study of ages, nationality, father’s business, home conditions, 
choice of occupations, etc., in a thousand cases cannot be done by one person, 
Experience and study have convinced the investigator that more value may result 
from an extremely limited group of pupils that is studied intensively than from 
a large group less carefully followed up. 


Holley [5] published his study, Persistence in School and Home 
Conditions, in 1916, the main conclusions of which are the following: 


1. The most important conclusion, supported by the study as a whole, is 
that there is a close relationship between the advantages of a home, its educa- 
tional, economic, and social stations, and the number of years of schooling 
which its children receive. 

2. Environmental influences more often caused a child to stop attending 
school than did lack of ability to do the work. 

3. Another conclusion which is almost a corollary of the two preceding 
is that early elimination is correlated with, and largely due to, factors outside 
the school. 

4. Since the amounts of schooling which children receive are closely correlated 
with the advantages of the homes from which they come, it follows that our 
high schools are largely attended and probably dominated during the last two 
or three years by pupils from homes of culture and of a reasonable measure 
of economic advantage. 

5. If a person wished to forecast, from a single objective measure, the prob- 
able educational opportunities which the children of a home have, the best 
measure would be the number of books in the home. The highest single cor- 
relation was shown by this index. 


Counts’ [3] Selective Character of American Secondary Education, 
discusses the influence of social and economic position, as judged by 
parental occupation, on persistence in high school. His conclusion is: 


While the establishment of the free public high school marked an extraordinary 
educational advance, it did not by any means equalize educational opportunity; 
for the cost of tuition is not the entire cost of education, or even the larger 
part of it. Education means leisure, and leisure is an expensive luxury. In 
most cases today this leisure must be guaranteed the individual by the family. 
Thus secondary education remains largely a matter of family initiative and 
concern, and reflects the inequalities of family means and ambition. 


In the comprehensive analysis of 1,000 children of “genius,” Ter- 
man [8] and his cooperating group employed the Whittier Scale 
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for Grading Home Conditions [10]. A standardized score sheet 
aids the visiting social worker to score homes visited, on such items 
as possession of necessary conveniences, neatness, size, etc. Although 
an advantage over unorganized rating and report, the Whittier scale 
is time consuming, and provides no single numerical score. 

The statements of these investigators indicate the need of some 
objective measure of the social-economic composition of the Ameri- 
can high school. Such a measure has recently been constructed by 
V.M. Sims. He calls it the Score Card for Socio-Economic 
Status [7]. 

Sims, in the introduction to his recent study, states that in spite of 
the obvious differences characterizing homes and the equally evident 
role which such differences play in the development of habits and 
ideals, character and personality, of the school child, students of 
education have neglected to point out the significance of home quality 
as a factor in a child’s success in school and other fields. We do not 
minimize the importance of the child’s intelligence when we stress 
the part played by home background and home influence in directing 
and stimulating the utilization of the intelligence. Such questions as 
the relation between quality of home and the child’s intelligence, 
the part played by the economic resources and the cultural level of 
the home in success in school and the choice of a vocation, the im- 
portance of equipment and background of the home in conditioning 
the pupil’s study are gravely important, but their answers have 
awaited the development of an objective measuring instrument which 
would permit a single quantitative score of home status. 

In developing this instrument Sims has used chiefly the elements 
suggested by Van Denburg, Holley, and Counts, with the addition of 
certain otuers that came to his attention as the study proceeded [1]. 
These items have been statistically validated and weighted by means 
of a process described at length in Dr. Sims’s dissertation, The Meas- 
urement of Socio-Economic Status [6]. 

Out of forty-four items selected for possible use in making the Sims 
scale twenty-three were finally retained, this number offering the dou- 
ble advantage of being large enough to give a fairly wide range of 
measurement and at the same time being small enough to be adminis- 
tered in a short time. The criteria used in selecting each of these 
items were: 
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1. The correlation with the total of the other questions. Other things 
being equal, the higher the correlation the more desirable the question, 

2. The inter-correlation between the items. Other things being equal, 
the lower the inter-correlation the more desirable the question. 

3. The per cent of the population possessing the item asked for in the 
question. Other things being equal, it is desirable to have as wide a 
representation as possible, that is, to have some items possessed by 
many, others by few; otherwise there would be a tendency for a 
large undistributed group to form at one or the other extreme. 

4. The reliability of the questions. 

5. The variety of aspects of home background measured. Other things 
being equal, it is desirable to measure as many aspects of the complex as 
is possible where there are two or three questions pertaining to the 
same aspect; for example, of two questions asking for information as 
to lectures, it is desirable to retain only the better one. 

6. Common sense. 


The score card as developed proved to have a reliability of .94. Its 
validity likewise seems well established. 


RESULTS OBTAINED FROM THE SIMS SCORE CARD IN HORACE MANN 
SCHOOL 


The Sims Score Card was administered to the six grades of the 
Junior and Senior High School of the Horace Mann School for Girls. 
The first three questions were not asked of this group because it was 
thought by the school administration that they would all be answered 
in the afirmative. For this reason they were counted as being an- 
swered in the affirmative. 

The notable characteristic of the Horace Mann results is the high 
position of each grade group and of the total school enrollment on 
the scale, in comparison with the several groups reported by Sims. 
The scale has a range from zero to 172. The Horace Mann Grades 
7 to 12 occupy approximately the upper fourth of the scale. The 
range for the entire six grades combined extends from 110 to 172; 
for Grades 7 and 8 the range is from 130 to 172. The mean (or 
average) score for Grades 7 and 8 is 156; for Grades 9 to 12 it is 
153; and for the six grades it is 154. The median score for Grades 7 
and 8 is 155; for Grades 7 to 12 it is 154. Eighty pupils responded 
to the scale questions in Grades 7 and 8; a total of 254 pupils were 
included in the scores for Grades 7 to 12. 
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For the unselected group of 686 pupils in Grades 6, 7, and 8 in 
New Haven, Conn., who were used in developing the scale, Sims 
obtained a mean score of 95.5, with a range of 70 to 155. 

Eighty-four children in Grades 5 to 8 in School X in New Haven, 
studied by Sims as typical of “poorest home quality,” showed a mean 
score of 77. School Y chosen by Sims as representing average or 
high average home quality, gave a mean score of 136; 115 pupils 
were included in this group.’ 

Sims used the results from Grades 5 to 7 at the Horace Mann 
School to represent very high home quality. He reports this school 
as ‘‘a select private school in an uptown residential district, a tuition 
school with limited enrollment.” 

The quality of the enrollment of the Horace Mann High School 
for Girls, with reference to such items as intelligence of pupils, occu- 
pational status of parents, and physical condition of pupils, has been 
presented at length in a previous study [4]. Statements as to the 
superior intelligence of the pupils in the high school are summarized 
briefly on page 209. 

Sims considers a score of 92 to indicate medium home quality; a 
score of 117 as high; 139 very high; and 154 and above indeter- 
minately high. A score of 71 he interprets as very low and 60 as 
indeterminately low. 

Sims is in accord with Counts in stressing the importance of occu- 
pation of the father as determining the socio-economic status of the 
home. The occupation conditions not merely the economic resources 
but influences largely the associations of members of the family, 
leisure time, and cultural interests. Occupational status has been 
objected to as a single index only because it has seemed impossible 
to distinguish precisely the various levels of occupation, and there is 
much variation within a given occupation. 

In the validation of his scale Sims compared the scores on the socio- 
economic status of the home derived from two groups which obviously 
represent two distinctly different social levels, cultural levels and eco- 
nomic levels. For the first of these two groups the fathers were com- 
posed almost wholly of what Sims designates as Class I, professional 
men, large business proprietors and men in managerial service. The 
fathers of the second group were unskilled laborers. He found very 

* The standard deviation for Horace Mann Grades 7 to 12 (254 pupils) was 9.0; for School X 


(poorest home quality, 84 pupils) it was 13.8; and for School Y (average quality, 115 pupils) 
it was 28.5. 
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distinct difference in mean scores and in range of distribution, with 
no overlapping in the scores of the two distributions.” 

The extreme differences in the scale scores for the homes of pro. 
fessional men and for those of the unskilled laborers, and the simi- 
larity of the Horace Mann record to that of the former group are 


shown in Table I. 
































TABLE I 
CoMPARISON OF SCORES 
Horace Mann 
Professional Unskilled | - 
Group Labor Grades Grades 
7 and 8 7 to 12 
| | 
| | 
Range of Scores ...... | 130 to 170 | 60 to 100 | 130 to 170 110 to 170 
Mean Score (Average) | 150 77 | 156 154 
Standard Deviation ... | 9.9 9.8 | 9.0 9.8 
No. of Pupils .. oo] SI | 155 | 80 254 
| 











Whether we consider the records of Grades 7 and 8, or of the 
entire Horace Mann High School, the similarity in home quality to 
that possessed by Sims’s professional group is obvious. The parents 
of 100 per cent of the Horace Mann pupils are classified in occupation 
Class I or II, according to Toops’s five-level classification of occupa- 
tion. For Grades 7 and 8, 90 per cent of the fathers are profes- 
sional men or large business proprietors, or managers, and 10 per cent 
belong in Sims’s Class II, owners of smaller businesses, managerial 
work of lower order than in Class I, and minor officers in public 
service or private business. 

In Grades 9 to 12, 22 pupils failed to report father’s occupation; 
of the 152 pupils remaining, 93.4 per cent of the fathers belong in 
Class I and 6.6 per cent belong in Class II. In comparing Grades 7 
and 8 with Grades 9 to 12, there is not the usual increase in score 


* The sigma of the difference of the means of these two groups is 1.59 and the difference itself 
is 72.9. Had the difference been but 7.95 (five times the S.D.), we should have had absolute 
assurance of the reality of the difference in home quality revealed by the two social groups. 
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found by Counts to characterize the senior high school. This is due 
to the fact that the usual process of selection does not operate in this 
private tuition-requiring school to increase the intelligence or social 
level of the upper grades of the high school, in comparison with the 
junior grades [4]. 


SUPERIOR STATUS OF HOMES OF HORACE MANN PUPILS SHOWN BY 
LARGE PERCENTAGE OF POSITIVE RESPONSES 


The superior status of the homes from which the Horace Mann 
pupils come is shown clearly when we compare the percentage of this 
group which gave a positive or “possession” response for each of 
the items in the scale with the percentage of positive answers obtained 
from Sims’s group of 686 pupils representing a range of poor, aver- 
age, and superior home status in New Haven. 

Table II shows, for question 7 for instance, that 80.3 per cent 
of the Horace Mann mothers have the aid of one or more servants, 
whereas but 15 per cent of the homes in the more widely distributed 
group have such aid; 70 per cent of the fathers have had a college 
education in contrast to 10 per cent; 95 per cent have 126 books or 
more in comparison with 46 per cent in the public school group; 95.5 
per cent of the children have their own rooms for study, whereas 
40 per cent of the larger group have this desirable condition for study. 
The reader may continue the analysis as desired. 


CORRELATION OF HOME STATUS WITH OTHER FACTORS IN SCHOOL 
SITUATION 


The quantitative measure of home quality made possible by the 
Sims Score Card permits, by means of the technique of correlation 
the determination of the relation of socio-economic status to school 
marks, to mental ability, school aptitude, participation in extra-cur- 
ricular activities, conduct, and other factors involved in school suc- 
cess. The writers questioned, however, whether, within a range of 
scores so narrowly restricted to the highest fourth of the scale, the 
variations found would accord with differences in school marks. The 
same question applied to the correlation with intelligence, particularly 
since the level of intelligence for the Horace Mann School pupils 
is very high. 

It will be recalled that the group as a whole is superior in mental 
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TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF Horace Mann Pupris (Grapes 7-12) WHo Gave A Positive og 
**PossEssiON” RESPONSE TO THE INDIVIDUAL QUESTIONS IN THE SiMs’s ScaLe, 
CoMPARED WITH THE PERCENTAGE OF Positive ANSWERS GiVEN BY THE Sig 
Wivety Distrisutep Group oF 686 Pupits 

















| al Sims 
' Mann | “roup 
Ques- Pupils | 4 686 
tion Relates to: sseian = 
No. — a 
| Per Per 
| Cent | Cent 
| | | 
ee | een } 
I Telephone (possession of, in home) ...................-. 100 55 
ee ieee RLU Lacigdn sGukutasss keene es xe 100 41 | 
eR is aed dee ceek i kobe gas pats Xedecn ound 46 100 | 72 | 
4 | Bank account in child’s own name ..................... 70.3) 47 
5| |{ Ratio of number of rooms to number of people using ...... 
6| || Per cent having ratio of 1.26 or higher .................-. 100 33 «| 
7 Number of servants, one or more ................-.0-00- 80.3) 15 | 
ERIE EE ee 55.2} 36 | 
9 | Frequency of having dental work done ................... | 62.61 23 | 
10 | Vacation spent away from home .....................-- | o2 | 51 | 
II 
ne Ceccmpation of father tn Class Tw... occ ccc cnnces | 92 oO 21 | 
| | 
14 | 
BF er I ID og onc vcs diane secddscvesudeccecs | 7 10 | 
ee I, oc cakiveeacveéweeaaweeave 44.51 4 | 
17 | Father attended high school ..........................2. 95 25 | 
18 | Mother attended high school .......................--. 95 22 | 
Fe I INE oii nin oc iis oc diene vecsvewensscewes 67 17 | 
20 | Mother belongs to clubs .......................0000- ->| 03.81 $64 
21 | Family attends musical concerts .................0.00-- 99 48 
2 Number of books in home library, 126 or more ...........| 95 46 
23 Number of magazines taken in home ................... 97.7*| 35 
ee cos le snncndvadseadaad’ | 95.5) 40 | 
25 | Child belongs to clubs requiring dues .................... 81 41 | 
26 | Child has private music lessons .....................004. | 50 26 | 
27. | Child has private dancing lessons ....................... | 1% | 5§ | 














* 94.8% take two or more magazines regularly; go% take three or more; 71% take more than 
three magazines. 
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ability; that 90 per cent of the pupils in each grade group exceed the 
norms (medians) for their respective grades on one or more standard 
group intelligence tests; that the median for each grade is from two 
to three grades above the respective grade norms (medians) ; and 
that the median intelligence quotient of the junior high school is 125 
with a range of 93 to 160 and but 0.6 per cent falling between 90 
and 100. The general agreement for the Horace Mann group in 
superiority of mental ability and socio-economic level of the home, is 
in accord with the findings of Terman and his students. Results from 
standardized achievement tests and college entrance examinations 
during a period of years indicate likewise a superior academic achieve- 
ment for the pupils of Horace Mann High School. 

The scores on the socio-economic scale were plotted in turn with 
school marks for the year 1925-26, with scores on the Terman Group 
Test of Mental Ability, and with ratings on the character traits, 
dependability and courtesy. 


TABLE Hl 
COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION (Propuct-Moment Metuop) 
Horace Mann Hicu Scuoor ror Girts. N = 254 





Score on Socio-Economic Status of the Home Correlated 








with Factors below: , | 

Raw Scores on Terman Group Test of Mental 

iv ercctagietions Winwavelvtaeybucanis sedbhe seins - 102.042 
Total of School Marks for 1925-26* ...............0e0008: .O21 +.042 
I ISR ak eee a ee —.05 +.042 
NII dnd}. Guadacann cid Beers sabe cab eekn — .103 +.042 
Intelligence Quotient (Terman Group Test)................. .153-.041 

* Terman Group Test Scores with School Marks of 1925-26 ....... | .56-b.030 








* The marks A, B, C, etc., in any subject were given numerical values, As, B4, C3, Dz, E1, 
since the marks for each subject, English, Latin, etc., in general conform to the normal curve 


probability. These values were weighted according to the credit value of the course. ‘Thus a 
five-point course with a mark of A gave a score of 25; the same course with a mark of C gave 
a credit of 15; a two-point course with a mark B gave a score of 8. The several scores for 


each pupil were then totaled to make his final mark. Marks for Fine Arts, Household Arts, and 
Music were not included in the score. This omission left similar schedules for the pupils within 
a given grade. There was little variation in weight of work carried in one grade as compared 
with another. The intelligence test scores for Grades 9 to 12 were taken from the record made 
when the pupils were beginning Grade 9. This was done because the scores on this mental test 
obtained at later dates for these superior pupils are less accurate measures of the ability possessed. 
The scores of pupils in Grades 7 and 8 were converted to scores to be expected at their entrance 
to Grade 9. 
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The correlations were, as expected, negligible. Apparently where 
the minimum level of home quality is described by a score of 120 or 
130 on the Sims Scale, then the increments beyond this level do not 
exercise a determining influence on scholarship or conduct. In fact, 
it is possible that there is a level of maximum advantage and that 
certain factors in a home scoring much beyond that level may exercise 
a negative influence on achievement or character. May and Hart. 
shorne, who, in the Character Education Inquiry, have made use of 
the Sims scale in analyzing the conditions contributing to certain types 

/of conduct, suggest the possibly negative value of home status which 
exceeds a given high level. 

To determine by correlation methods the relationship existing be- 
tween home status and these several factors in the school situation, 
other junior and senior high school populations, representing wide 
distributions of socio-economic levels should be measured. The tech- 
nique of partial correlation may then be utilized to determine more 
accurately the independent contribution of intelligence, character 
traits, emotional attitude and home-background to school achievement 
and other types of success. Such measures will permit also continued 
study of the high school population in comparison with pupils in ele- 
mentary schools; they will make possible further comparison of pri- 
vate and public school groups. 


DETAILED STUDY OF PUPILS’ RESPONSES REVEAL FACTS OF DECIDED 
SIGNIFICANCE FOR WORK OF THE SCHOOL 


A detailed study of the responses made on the score card, together 
with the percentages of positive response in Table II, reveals interest- 
ing and significant facts which have a direct bearing on the life of 
the school. The content of the curriculum, home lesson assignments, 
classroom recitations, assembly programs, and school conduct, all are 
affected by the conditions represented in these recorded facts. 

The median number of rooms occupied by the families of this group 
of girls is between seven and eight. This median has more than the 
usual significance since these homes are in the metropolitan area of 
high rents and real estate values. This score alone would place the 
family on a very high economic level. Combining with this the 
responses to question 24 concerning a separate room for study, it 
is evident that here are superior conditions for home study and for 
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training in effective habits of work. The median number of people, 
5, occupying these rooms indicates that this is the average size of 
the families represented. This is an interesting social as well as 
economic fact [2]. 

The median family represented by this group has one or more 
servants; in fact, 80.3 per cent of the families have such service. 
This gives a measure of the time which the mothers are free to devote 
to the girls at home, as well as of the economic status of the home. 
Such a situation suggests a work for the parent-teachers association, 
in conjunction with the welfare director of such a school, in getting 
the mothers to accept full responsibility for the use of their time in 
making the home a real educational factor in the life of the children. 

The place and manner of spending the summer is a significant fac- 
tor, providing variety of valuable experience to share with classmates 
in connection with school activities. It is to be noted that 92 per cent 
of the pupils spent their vacation away from home; that fourteen 
girls traveled in Europe; and that fifty-three went to camp, which is 
probably as educationally significant a period in the life of each girl 
as that length of time spent in schools. 

As has been stated already, the occupational grouping of the fath- 
ers falls almost wholly within the professional, business, and mana- 
gerial classes, which, according to Counts’s study, contribute the 
largest number of students to institutions of higher learning. These 
classes are also best equipped to supply other sources of culture. 
That the fathers of 70 per cent of the girls are college men is of 
tremendous value in helping the school to clarify its educational aims 
to its pupils, and in instilling a desire for the cultural advantage of 
higher education. The percentage of mothers who are college-bred 
is relatively much smaller (44.5 per cent), but is impressive in com- 
parison with the educational experience of the mothers of the 686 
more widely distributed pupils studied by Sims; but 4 per cent of the 
latter were college-trained women. 

The median number of books in the home library falls between 
five hundred twenty-six and one thousand; 95 per cent possess 126 
or more, 85 per cent have more than 226. This educational factor is 
of inestimable value in the enrichment of the girl’s reading experience 
and in the contribution she is able to make to the school life. Together 
with the size of the home library, the number of magazines available 
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in the home seems to the writers one of the most significant items jn 
this study. In the selection of materials of the curriculum and jp 
the planning of assignments, the knowledge that 90 per cent of the 
pupils of this school have access to three or more magazines and 69 
per cent have, as well, from five hundred to a thousand books lifts 
the educational possibilities of these students to an entirely different 
cultural level from that of the average school. Such a condition 
calls for a stepping-up of the curriculum, the home lesson assign. 
ments, and the classroom activities, in quality and, to some degree, 
in quantity. Curriculum building in the future must increasingly take 
into account all such social, economic, and cultural factors as are 
measured by this score card. 

The enrichment of the curriculum and effort to vary methods of 
instruction for mentally superior pupils receive a decided impetus 
when the teacher can have the stimulation and active aid provided by 
superior home conditions. In fact, the existence of such home condi- 
tions is a direct challenge to the school to provide a program of 
instruction which permits a stimulating and invigorating interaction 
between home and school. 

During this school year (as during the past two years), the Horace 
Mann High School for Girls is concentrating on the task of improv. 
ing the study habits of its pupils and developing better methods for 
the direction of study activities. In addition to the information 
gained concerning the pupil in school by the combined methods of 
teachers, administrators, and psychologist, it is highly important that 
the school have intimate knowledge of the conditions in the home 
which aid or interfere with the child’s study. Such facts as these 
revealed economically by the Sims objective scale are essential and 
provide the basis for obtaining further acquaintance with the more 
intangible elements in the home situation. 

Knowledge of the superiority of the home conditions possessed by 
the pupils in the Horace Mann High School has long been known 
in qualitative terms by the staff of the school and has been utilized 
in “gearing-up”’ the curriculum and in adapting instruction to accord 
with varying quality in intelligence. The acquisition, however, of 
such information about pupils’ home background, in the quantitative 
terms permitted by the Sims’ scale has very practical value for this 
school or for any school which may make use of it. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE DUTIES 
PERTAINING TO A HIGH 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


By FRANKLIN W. JOHNSON 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HE following quotation from the writer’s Administration and 
Supervision of the High School sets forth his conception of the 
scope and function of the library in the modern high school: 

“The complete lack or the meagerness of space suitable for library 
purposes in the great majority of our high school buildings reveals a 
striking failure to appreciate the important part which the school 
library should have in high school education. The tendency to limit 
the pupils’ use of books to the prescribed texts and a few books of 
general reference, and the failure to teach how to use even these effec. 
tively, give little assurance that after pupils leave school they will 
know where to find or how to select and use good books or will have 
useful habits of reading either for enjoyment or for the practical 
purposes of life. 

“In the generous provision which is being made for equipment to 
meet the broadening aims of the school, the library should claim a 
large share. Properly conceived, it is the correlating center of the 
school’s activities. Not only should it contribute directly to the effec- 
tiveness of instruction in each subject by providing in accessible form 
an abundance of supplementary material, but it should also train 
pupils how to use books effectively, a training which most pupils have 
failed to receive either because teachers have not recognized its im- 
portance or because they have been unable to give the needed instruc- 
tion. In addition to its service in the field of classroom instruction, 
the library may be made a center in which much of the life of the 
school outside the classroom may find its motive and control. The 
modern principal must cease to neglect this valuable adjunct and must 
look upon the library as equal in importance to the laboratory and 
the shop, the gymnasium and the playground.” 
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The analysis of the duties pertaining to a high school library con- 
tained in this article undertakes to supplement in detail the implica- 
tions of these two paragraphs. There is needed a statement of the 
method by which the analysis was made and reached its present form. 
The members of a class in high school administration after a discus- 
sion of the library were asked to enumerate as many specific items as 
they could think of. The individual lists were combined and organized 
by acommittee. The resulting analysis was submitted to the librarians 
of three schools in which library equipment and practice are of a high 
order. 

Miss Anne T. Eaton, of the Lincoln School, Teachers College, 
Miss Hannah Lagosa, of the University High School, Chicago, and 
Miss Jessie F. Brainard, of the Horace Mann School for Boys, 
Teachers College, read the manuscript carefully, added numerous 
items, and gave valuable suggestions as to the organization of the 
material. In its final form as here presented, the analysis represents 
practice, not theory. While no school library carries out all the duties 
contained in the analysis, there is not a single item which does not 
represent practice in some school. 


ANALYSIS OF THE DUTIES PERTAINING TO A HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 


A. Preliminary. 
1. Impressing superintendent and school board with importance of the 
library. 
Securing appropriation for librarian’s salary. 
Selecting candidate for librarian. 
. Securing appointment of librarian. 
Planning space for library purposes in new building. 
. Adapting space not intended for library purposes in old building. 
. Estimating shelving and seating capacity. 
. Planning arrangement of equipment. 
g. Listing supplies and equipment needed. 
10. Securing prices on supplies and equipment. 
11. Securing funds for initial supplies and equipment. 
12. Ordering supplies and equipment. 
13. Unpacking supplies and equipment on receipt. 
14. Checking supplies and equipment against invoice. 
15. Placing built-in equipment. 
16. Placing movable equipment. 
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B. Financial. 


I. 


5. 


Securing annual appropriation for books, periodicals, and special mate- 
rials. 

Securing additional funds, if needed, from other sources. 

Making budget for apportionment of funds for general purposes and 
for each department. 

Accounting for all money allotted to the use of the library. 

Assessment and collection of fines. 


C. Selection and Purchase of Books, Periodicals, and Special Materials. 


I. 


2. 


Ww 


Du + 


a | 


9. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 


16. 


Securing publishers’ lists. 

Examining publications of the American Library Association, H.W. 
Wilson Company, and other publishers of library material. 

Examining lists of publications of state and federal governments. 
Securing suggestions for purchase from teachers. 

Reading book notes and reviews. 

Making lists of books, periodicals, and special materials of value in the 
work of each department. 

Making lists of general reference books, periodicals, etc. 

Selecting from these lists books, periodicals, and special material which 
are most needed and which can be purchased with funds available. 

M: king out orders for purchase. 

Securing necessary requisitions for purchase. 

Unpacking material when received. 

Checking material received with invoice. 

Approving payment of bills. 

Arranging for borrowing material from other libraries. 

Receiving and caring for borrowed material. 

Returning borrowed material. 


D. Putting Book Stock in Shape for Use. 


I. 


2. 


Mechanical preparation of books. 

1) opening all books properly 

2) cutting leaves 

3) stamping library name in new books 

4) pasting pockets and date slips in new books 
5) placing book plates in new books 


Classifying and cataloguing. 
1) classifying all books 
2) accessioning new books 
3) assigning author numbers 
4) cataloguing all books 
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5) shelf listing all books 
6) writing book cards for all books 
7) marking new books 
8) placing book cards in new books 
g) filing catalogue cards 
10) filing shelf list cards 
3. Arranging shelves and files. 
1) placing books on shelves 
2) placing guides on shelves 
3) placing periodicals in binders on magazine rack 
4) arranging reference books 


5) weeding out and disposing of books and other material no longer 


useful 
6) reshelving books when necessary 
7) clipping papers and magazines and filing clippings for convenient use 
8) filing pictures and pamphlets for convenient use 
9) cataloguing and keeping available such other material as lantern 


slides, victrola records, etc. 
E. Loan System. 
1. Drawing up regulations for use and issuance of books and other mate- 
rial. 
2. Arrangement of loan desk. 
3. Issuing and charging books and other material. 


4. Checking the return of books and other material. 


F. Care of Book Stock. 


1. Periodic inspection of books and magazines. 
Minor repair of damaged books and periodicals. 


Ww N 


Removal of books requiring more extensive repair. 

Preparing worn books for rebinding. 

Preparing periodicals for binding. 

Ordering binding of books and magazines. 

Packing and shipping such books to bindery. 

Unpacking, checking, and restoring rebound books to shelves. 

9. Making annual inventory of all books and equipment, showing losses, 
accessions, and total number of books, periodicals, and other material. 


Ou 


on 


G. Care of Library Rooms. 


— 


. Keeping chairs and other furniture properly placed. 

. Keeping tables cleared of books and material not in use. 
. Putting books back on the shelves in proper order. 

. Keeping bulletin board up to date. 


-~ WwW WN 
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Provision of flowers and plants. 

Caring for these decorations. 

Providing and arranging appropriate pictures, casts, etc. 
Cleaning and dusting rooms and equipment. 


H. Routine Management. 


: WR 


CN aU 


© 


10. 
Il. 


. Drawing up rules of conduct. 

. Checking attendance. 

. Reporting attendance. 

. Keeping serviceable records of numbers using library, material used, ete. 
. Answering correspondence. 

. Dating and alphabeting circulation cards. 


Stamping printed forms needed for the day. 
Attention to light and ventilation. 


. Making periodical reports to principal regarding the service of the 


library and its possible extension. 
Taking care of visitors. 
Notifying holders of overdue books. 


I. Encouragement of Reading. 


I. 


Own 


10. 


II. 


Examining new books, periodicals, and materials as they are received, 
to determine their content and its special significance. 


. Preparing lists of books and articles of special interest to teachers and 


pupils—including holiday lists, gift lists, vacation reading lists, lists of 
references on special topics, and the like. 


. Preparing bulletin-board notices designed to attract attention to new 


materials of value. 


. Suggesting specific reading to pupils who need guidance or assistance. 
. Preparing accounts of new books or articles for the school paper. 
. Preparing bulletin-board exhibits of special interest, with suggestions 


for supplementary reading. 


. Suggesting reading in connection with pictures, flowers, or other deco- 


rations—temporary or permanent—of the library room. 


. Providing specially attractive books and pictures along lines of pupils’ 


interests. 


. Arranging displays of pictures, rare or new books and materials, or 


books of special interest. 

Forming and supervising committees of pupils to aid in the conduct of 
the library—in acquiring new materials, caring for materials, managing 
library routine, providing decorations, providing bulletin-board exhibits, 
and the like. 

Planning and carrying out special assembly programs dealing with 
books, authors, etc. 























12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 
21. 
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Conducting visits to other libraries. 

Making daily newspaper clippings for bulletin board. 

Giving references to books not in library. 

Making available material for public speaking and debating teams. 
Making pupils familiar with other libraries in the community. 
Observing Book Week by appropriate exhibits. 

Taking advantage of the hobbies of pupils in order to increase their 
reading. 

Taking advantage of vocational interests of pupils to increase their 
reading. 

Working with pupils on special classroom projects. 

Selecting attractive books for “browsing corner.” 


Coéperation with Teachers. 


I. 


Oo con 


Calling the attention of teachers to books, articles, or materials of special 
value in their work, either through individual notices or through bulle- 
tin-board announcements (preferably the former). 


. Forming committees of teachers to aid in the conduct of the library— 


in formulating library rules, selecting new materials, suggesting methods 
for classroom use of library materials, and the like. 


. Preparing lantern slides for use of teachers. 
. Preparing groups of miscellaneous materials—pictures, pamphlets, and 


the like—for special use by teachers. 


. Arranging for temporary loans of books to special classrooms, if these 


cannot be adequately used in the library classroom. 


. Seeking and reporting special information requested by teachers, espe- 


cially that concerning sources of valuable material. 


. Conferring with teachers about the reading of individual pupils. 
. Making special book lists for teachers. 

. Preparing material for classroom bulletin boards. 

10. 
Il. 
12. 


Preparing and sending units of books to classrooms. 

Reserving books for special courses. 

Making the library function as a centralizing agency in the administra- 
tion and instruction of the school. 


. Assisting Pupils in the Use of Books. 


I, 
2. 


Maintaining appropriate conformity with library rules. 
Discussing with groups of pupils desirable and effective methods of 
study. 


. Observing and analyzing the study methods of individuals. 
. Suggesting better methods of study to individuals who have formed 


ineffectual study habits, encouraging them to practice these better 
methods. 
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5. Reporting to teachers or principal, as desirable, upon study habits of 
individual pupils. 

6. Giving instruction to groups of pupils in the general make-up and use 
of books. 

7. Giving instruction to groups of pupils in the use of special types of 
books—encyclopedias, periodical indexes, and the like. 

8. Giving instruction to groups of pupils in the use of general library 
facilities—card catalogues, withdrawal privileges, exhibits, and special 
materials. 

9. Aiding individual pupils in their use of books and of the library as a 
whole. 

10. Instructing pupils how to read, how to skim, how to take notes. 

11. Studying the special interests and needs of pupils with a view to meeting 
these through library material. 

12. Assisting pupils in individual projects. 

13. Helping pupils to plan and organize their work. 

14. Teaching pupils how to make a bibliography. 


Professional Advancement of the Librarian. 
1. Studying the general aims and functions of the secondary school as a 
means of determining further contributions which the library can make. 
2. Studying specific aims and functions of school for the same purpose. 
3. Visiting classrooms to determine more definitely the specific ways in 
which the library may be of assistance. 
4. Associating with pupils in extra-classroom and out-of-school activities, 
for a like purpose. 


an 


. Visiting other schools and other libraries to gain valuable suggestions 
as to the work which a library may do. 

Reading current articles upon general and special library work. 
Attending summer or part-time courses in library work. 

Attending summer or part-time courses in secondary education. 

9g. Working occasionally in a public library during summer vacation. 

10. Attending and participating in professional meetings. 

11. Preparing library exhibits for professional meetings. 

12. Attending faculty and department meetings. 

13. Taking part in the experiments carried on in the school. 

14. Keeping in touch with all types of literature in order to be an authority 
on books. 


gm 


15. Writing articles for professional journals. 
16. Taking a vital interest in the home life of the pupils and in the life of 
the community. 


























THE WESTFIELD CONFERENCE FOR 
YOUNG TEACHERS* 


By CHARLES RUSSELL 
Principal, State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 


HE State Normal School at Westfield, Massachusetts, is situ- 

ated in the southwestern portion of the state, ten miles west of 
Springfield. It offers a course of study, two years in length, designed 
to prepare its students for teaching in elementary schools. The 
greater portion of its students come to the school from homes within 
a radius of fifty miles, and likewise are largely absorbed as teachers 
within a like area. Regardless of the fact that Northampton, Hol- 
yoke, Chicopee, and Springfield are large cities not far from the 
school, the majority of the graduates, during their early years of 
teaching, are located in village or rural schools. Thus most of the 
graduates of the school find themselves, particularly in their first year 
of teaching, in more or less isolated situations under superintendents 
of schools, the extent of whose territory and the pressure of whose 
administrative duties preclude much opportunity for the’ adequate 
supervision and help of young teachers. 

Under such conditions the Normal School feels great concern and 
responsibility for the adjustment of its graduates. It has felt that 
it should find some practical means whereby, with the codperation of 
the superintendents of schools, the problems of these young teachers 
can become focalized in the Normal School rather than dissolved by 
experience, and whereby in the light of these problems, adjustments 
of the school program can be made for the improved preparation of 
future students. 

To accomplish such a widespread aim an experiment has been 
conducted which appears to have within it the elements of the solution 
to this series of problems of young teachers. The experiment was 
the holding of a conference for these young teachers at the State 
Normal School at Westfield, Massachusetts. 


*An address given at the Tenth Annual Conference of State Normal Schools, Bridgewater, 
Mass., September 7, 1927. 
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THE PLAN OF THE CONFERENCE 


In brief, the plan for the Conference consisted of inviting back 
to the school, for three days, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, the 
graduates of the class of June, 1926, then in teaching positions. It 
was proposed to send out from the school students who had finished 
their term of practice teaching in the Training School and who were 
believed to be competent to act as substitutes. These substitutes were 
to report to the graduate teachers on Monday and remain with them 
on Tuesday, observing the class, becoming acquainted with the pro- 
cedure, and familiarizing themselves with the pupils and the curricu- 
lum. They were to stay for the remainder of the week, teaching 
independently while the graduate teacher attended the conference. 

Assuming that some graduate teachers could commute to the con- 
ference from their own homes and that some of the student substi- 
tutes could also be assigned to schools within commuting distance of 
their homes, and believing that these two groups might probably be 
about equal in size, it was proposed to have the teachers in the field 
provide room and board for their substitutes (in lieu of substitute 
pay). Since the group to live in the dormitory of the school could be 
no larger than the group who left (the dormitory being crowded to 
capacity this year), those who could not commute from their homes 
could be accommodated without charge. In effect the student substi- 
tutes and graduate teachers could merely exchange places, each pay- 
ing for the room and board of the other. The only additional cost 
to either graduate teachers or student substitutes was transportation. 

These proposals, together with a tentative outline of the confer- 
ence program, were sent to all superintendents of schools recorded at 
the school as having employed graduates of the class of 1926. The 
letter inviting the codperation of the superintendents also asked two 
questions: (1) whether the teacher or teachers might be invited to 
the conference under the plan suggested; and (2) if so, whether the 
future correspondence should be sent through the superintendent or 
direct to the graduate. 

The response to this invitation was prompt and enthusiastic. Many 
superintendents not only gave approval to the plan, but praised its 
possibilities as well. A few superintendents requested that teachers, 
who were not graduates of Westfield, be invited also. Some ex- 
pressed approval but requested delay in inviting the graduates, pend- 
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ing meetings of their school committees. Only one superintendent 
expressed disapproval of the plan and refused to allow the gradu- 
ates teaching under him to be invited. Some excerpts from these 
letters are of interest as representative of the reactions of the super- 
intendents. 


“Why restrict this conference to Westfield graduates, since undoubtedly the 
program will be of interest and benefit to all first-year teachers who are graduates 
of a Massachusetts Normal School? I have four graduates of (another) Normal 
School, whom I should be willing to release for the whole or a part of this 
conference.” 


“I am more than willing to comply with arrangements of this kind and think 
it a most excellent plan.” 


“Your tentative programs for discussion may seem a bit formal to the teachers 
who have had but one year’s experience. Each girl should have adequate oppor- 
tunity to present to your conference the points in which she has made best success 
as well as the points that have caused her greatest difficulty.” 


“I have talked the matter over with Miss X and Miss Y and with others 
who are teaching their first year. More than that, there are three of our 
second-year girls whom I should like to have attend if you can accommodate 
them. In fact, I am sure I could send you thirty of our young teachers if you 
had the space for them.” 


“This should be a great help to the teacher graduate of last year and probably 
will enable you to get more closely in touch with the problems that these girls 
are facing. I shall be very glad to codperate with you in every possible way.” 


“I shall try to arrange vacations in those schools and shall need no substitutes. 
I believe the idea is a good one.” 


On the basis of such answers, letters were then sent out to the 
graduates according to the wishes of their superintendents. Most of 
the superintendents desired the letters to go through their offices. 
In the cases of those with whom the school was able to deal directly, 
copies of all letters were sent, as a matter of courtesy, to their super- 
intendents. This letter to the graduates requested certain informa- 
tion, notably the character of the school taught, the living conditions 
of the teacher, the possible arrangements for caring for the substi- 
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tute, the distance from Westfield, the cost of transportation and the 
like. 

On the basis of the returns from this letter, substitutes were as. 
signed according to the various needs revealed; and, following these 
assignments, since there were still a number of students available, a 
number of graduates of other schools were invited to attend the 
conference. The schools of a third of the graduates were closed for 
vacation periods, and the majority of these teachers attended the con. 
ference; so that, in the final analysis, there were seventy-five young 
teachers present at the conference, of whom thirteen were non-gradu. 
ates. The Normal School provided in all forty-nine substitutes, and 
had a surplus of twenty-nine students who had completed practice 
teaching but who were unassigned to specific teaching situations. 
These students were given special assignments for the week, as classes 
could not be conducted for them at the school. 


THE CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


The conference opened on Wednesday morning, April 27, 1927, 
and continued until Friday afternoon, April 29, 1927. The program 
for each day was a unit which was designed to provide for the consid- 
eration of some phase of what was believed to be a need or a problem 
of these young teachers. 

On the first morning the program dealt with problems of adjust- 
ment of the curriculum. After a short opening exercise, and a short 
meeting of the directors of the conferences, the morning was divided 
into three fifty-minute periods with ten-minute intermissions. The 
first of these periods considered problems of time adjustment of the 
curriculum, the second, problems of the organization and treatment 
of varying forms of subject matter, and the third, problems relating 
to the finding, organization, and use of supplementary materials. 

The afternoon program consisted of observation in the Training 
School followed by conferences led by the Master Training Teachers. 
A daily program was mimeographed and distributed to all the gradu- 
ate teachers, showing the types of lessons which would be taught by 
the Master Training Teachers, and the graduates were asked to visit 
as they desired. The students then in the Training School (one-third 
of the senior class being unavailable for substitution because of their 
activities in their practice teaching term) conducted the classes fol- 
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lowing this demonstration until the close of school in the afternoon, 
in this way freeing the Master Training Teachers for the confer- 
ences. In these conferences the graduate teachers sought those Mas- 
ter teachers who taught similar grades to their own or else those with 
whom they had previously had the major portion of their training 
experience. 

On Thursday the program concerned Extra-Curricular Activities 
of the pupils as well as the teacher. It was appreciated in planning 
for these activities that in all probability problems of this nature 
were unlikely to be insistent with these young teachers, but it was 
also thought that this field was one which it was desirable to open 
to their consideration. In view of these difficulties, it was decided to 
have present experts in the various fields selected as representative of 
the problems, and to vary the program as the situation seemed to 
demand. 

In the program as it developed, it was apparent that in all prob- 
ability the most important field was that of the recreation and living 
activities of the graduate teachers themselves. It was therefore 
decided to emphasize that phase of the conference with the whole 
group. This was done in an informal discussion which followed 
a general statement by the Director designed to show the relation- 
ships of the whole field to the lives and work of the graduate teach- 
ers. The remainder of the morning was utilized in presenting briefly 
the means by which the various organizations which might be able 
to codperate could be reached. In this way the activities of Boy 
Scouts, of Girl Scouts, of Boys’ and Girls’ Agricultural Club Work, 
and the like were presented. 

The afternoon program was similar to that of the previous day, 
with a change in the types of lessons taught and with a corresponding 
change in the subsequent discussions. 

On Friday morning the general topic for discussion was that of 
classroom management, which was subdivided, as on the first morn- 
ing, into three parts. ‘The first of these dealt with problems involved 
in carrying two or more simultaneous classes; the second concerned 
problems relating to individual instruction; and the third related to 
problems of discipline. It should be noted that specific problems of 
discipline, which are here largely considered in their negative sense, 
were left as the last problems to be considered in the main discussions. 
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In the afternoon of Friday there was a further change in the pro. 
gram of demonstration teaching and there was also a somewhat 
- shortened discussion, allowed in order to bring all the graduate teach. 
ers together before the close of the conference. In this meeting the 
characteristics of the program were discussed and the final contacts 
were made. 

One distinctive feature of the conference, only casually noted 
above, was the grouping of the graduate teachers in the discussion 
periods. Believing that the greatest good for the graduate teachers 
would result from breaking the larger body into as many small groups 
as possible, and that these groups should have as narrow margins 
of interest as practicable, each conference hour was planned for at 
least four distinct groups. During those hours when the topics of 
discussion largely concerned activities relating to the grade or form 
of school taught by the graduate teachers, the group was divided 
according to the type of school or grade which was revealed on the 
questionnaire returned to the school prior to the conference. This 
showed that the graduate teachers taught in village or city graded 
schools and in two types of rural school. Thus the groups for which 
plans were made were as follows: 


Group 1. Teachers of Grades 1, 2, or 3 in village or city graded schools. 

Group 2. Teachers of Grades 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 in village or city graded 
schools. 

Group 3. Teachers in two-room (four-grade) rural schools. (Grades 1, 2, 
3, and 4.) 

Group 4. Teachers in one-room rural schools. (All grades or combinations 
which ranged through all grades.) 


In passing it should be noted that a more desirable grouping was 
effected as a result of the conference, and will be discussed later. 

For those conferences where the discussions largely concerned 
phases of the teaching of subject matter or the finding and use of 
supplementary materials, the groupings were made in terms of sub- 
ject matter. For this conference the groupings were as follows: 


Group 1. Arithmetic 

Group 2. History, Geography, and Social Studies 
Group 3. English 

Group 4. Rural Needs 
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In this case, also, changes were shown to be desirable, which will 
be brought out in a later section. 


THE CONFERENCE LEADERS 


In selecting the leaders of the conferences it was decided that in 
addition to the members of the faculty of the Normal School whose 
interests and aptitudes weighed more heavily in the field of profes- 
sional phases of subject matter than of classroom technique and the 
like, there should be present those whose contacts with teachers had 
necessitated their consideration of problems similar to those likely to 
be brought out by the graduate teachers. To this end, therefore, it 
was the hope that such individuals could be secured. The problem 
was solved through the coéperation of various superintendents of 
schools as well as the active interest of members of the staff in Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Through these superintendents, 
and also through Teachers College, were secured persons whose work 
and interests lay in dealing with young teachers." 

The problem confronting these leaders of discussions was not 
easy to solve. It was clearly recognized at the outset that prepared 
lectures would not have the specific significance that was desired and 
necessary in order to solve the specific problems that it was hoped 
would be raised, and that, therefore, what happened in the confer- 
ences would largely depend upon the resourcefulness and adaptability 
of these leaders. 

On the opening day of the Conference a short preliminary meeting 
was held, in which this difficulty was presented, and the directors 
were assigned to various sections of graduate teachers, each under- 
standing that the main endeavor should be, within the limits of the 
time and the allotment of subject matter, to bring out the problems 
which would be of most widespread as well as of most specific help. 
At the conclusion of the first day a meeting was held of these various 

2 These included Miss Jennie Scolley, Assistant Superintendent of Schools in Holyoke, Miss Evelyn 
Holston, Supervisor of Grammar Grades in Springfield, Miss Mary O. Pottenger, Supervisor of Pri- 
mary Grades in Springfield, Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, Teacher of the Russell Mountain Rural School in 
Russell, near Westfield, Mrs. Cora Stanton, Supervisor of Elementary Grades in Ludlow, Mass., 
Miss Bertha Richardson, Teacher in the Worthington Street School, Springfield, Dr. Zenos E. 
Scott, Superintendent of Schools in Springfield; and Dr. Lois Coffey Mossman, Assistant Professor 
of Elementary Education of Teachers College, Columbia University, helped to conduct one or 
more of the discussions of the first and the last day. On the second day, that dealing with extra- 
curricular activities, the discussions were led by Mr. P. A. Campbell, managing director of the 
Hampden County Improvement League, Springfield, Mr. Harold B. Converse, Field Representative 
of the Boy Scouts of America, Boston, Miss Ida Smith, Field Director, Girl Scouts, Springfield, 


Dr. Carl Schrader, State Director of Physical Education, Boston, and Miss Florence Somers, Assistant 
Director of Physical Education, Boston. 
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directors, including the members of the faculty and such superin. 
tendents of school as were present, in which the administrative prob. 
lems raised in the morning were discussed, and modifications of the 
plan for the remainder of the conference were discussed and planned, 
It was as a result of this conference that the modification of the 
plan with respect to extra-curricular activities was made, as described 
above. 

The Conference proceeded as planned, with the changes that have 
been indicated. There was some slight confusion during the first 
hour due to the fact that neither the directors nor graduate teachers 
had become adjusted to the situation. After that time, when a tech. 
nique for considering the problems raised had been developed, the 
value, both to the graduate teachers and to the leaders, increased 
greatly. 

THE CONFERENCE DISCUSSIONS 

It was found that a special technique for handling the discussions 
was desirable, and the one described below was finally adopted by 
all of the leaders. ‘This technique consisted in determining at the 
opening of the conference hour the problems raised by each indi- 
vidual. These were set down, many of them being approximately 
the same. Following this the more inclusive problems were discussed 
first, the more individual problems later. The discussion brought 
out not only the difficulties, as evidenced by the original statements, 
but also the ways in which those present, who had dealt successfully 
with the problems, had handled them. This, in each case, was fol- 
lowed by a running comment, criticism, or suggestion, by one or more 
of the leaders present, which showed the graduate teachers how 
others outside their own group had dealt with and solved similar 
problems. When the groups are small enough this plan works well. 
If they are too large, it becomes unwieldy because of the mass of 
problems and varieties of experience of each member. Many of the 
graduate teachers commented favorably upon this method. The spon- 
taneity engendered by a consideration of the problems brought out 
by the presentation of specific cases can not be too highly valued. In 
a conference such as this the lecture method is undoubtedly undesirable. 
Of course as experience in conducting these conferences increases, 
one learns better how to attack the problems of these young teachers 
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and also knows better how to prepare for them; but it now seems 
clear that the direct lecture, no matter how well the leaders may know 
what is to be considered, is the wrong method of attack. 

It was early brought out that some problems which were insistent 
with these young teachers would not be included in the conference 
as originally planned and an effort was made to provide for them at 
the Friday session. To this end the Springfield public schools were 
appealed to to provide someone who could give skilled advice to a 
number of the graduate teachers on problems relating to dealing with 
backward, retarded, or deficient pupils. Miss Bertha Richardson was 
invited to do this, and the results justified not only the selection of the 
individual, but also showed that many students were materially 
helped. Miss Richardson met with three groups, a primary grade 
group, a grammar grade group, and a rural school group. Each 
group was grateful for the unexpected assistance received. 

Twice during the conference the graduates were asked to write 
their criticisms of what was going on, and their suggestions and com- 
ments for any improvement which would contribute to their needs. 
It was pointed out that mere praise for what they valued or adverse 
criticism alone would not reveal the greatest values that were desired 
from their comments. An analysis of the comments of the first day 
as compared with those of the last day show an interesting develop- 
ment. The comments of the first day were largely such as could be 
acted upon before the end of the conference period. Three or four 
suggestions were of outstanding value. One was to list the exact 
nature of the observation units so that better selection could be made. 
This was done on the last two days of the conference by mimeograph- 
ing the lists and placing a copy in the hands of each student. Another 
suggestion came in the form of requests for specific help in various 
fields not listed in the program. One of these, requested by one-quar- 
ter of the graduate teachers, was for specific help in dealing with 
backward children, and was complied with as previously noted. An- 
other general desire was for more time for observation. Since this 
request came at the end of the first day, and since this type of work 
was to be continued for the following two days, it was deemed wise 
to continue the program as planned, and then make a judgment as 
to its adequacy. The proportion given, one hour on each of the 
three days, seems to be as much as is desirable. 
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The final comments were also of unusual interest. Most of the 
graduate teachers referred to specific help that they had received, 
Several suggested ways of determining the problems previous to the 
conference. All of them desired two things, first, a means of having 
similar help after a month or so of teaching, and second, being 
allowed to return for a similar conference at the end of their second 
year. 

As a means of checking the validity of the Normal School courses 
the faculty members coéperated in getting up a questionnaire, which 
was answered by the group on the final day of the sessions, and which 
was designed to find out what materials, texts, methods in reading, 
spelling, etc., were in use in the schools to which the graduates were 
assigned. This questionnaire, extended to include a group of which 
the teachers present were a sampling, will do much to aid the teachers 
of the Normal School to determine some minimum essentials, good 
or bad, but necessary, with which the graduates must deal. 

During the progress of the conference social activities were en- 
couraged as time and opportunity permitted. Since all the members 
of the conference were either housed at the school or were within 
easy commuting distance, a social gathering was held one evening in 
the Normal School Hall. This was attended by the few second-year 
students then completing their practice teaching assignments and 
therefore unavailable as substitutes, by all the first-year students, 
who were attending classes as usual during the progress of the con- 
ference, and by the visiting graduate teachers. Each group was 
responsible for a part of the program and the evening was completed 
with dancing. ‘Sings’ were held during the supper hours, and on 
the final afternoon a tea was held by the faculty for the visiting 
teachers. 


THE STUDENT SUBSTITUTES 
Each student substitute on her return submitted a report on the 
work of the week. The reports in general are running comments on 
the events; the character of the school, the type of study going on, 
the necessary adjustments which had to be made, the results of the 
preliminary observation, the first teaching attempts, the difficulties 


involved, the way in which the problems were solved, and the like 
were included. Excerpts from some of these reports follow. 
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“Wednesday morning! Will I ever forget it? I arrived quite early so as 
to be sure that everything was in order. When the bell rang for the children 
to come in, my heart was in my heel. It took only a few moments, however, 
to have it regain its rightful position, and as the morning progressed I became 
more and more confident and elated till at noontime I was actually sorry when 
the bell rang.” 


“My room was a combination of grades three and four. The day I arrived the 
teacher explained various janitor duties and acquainted me with the trouble- 
makers, who were not a few. I then learned that no lessons had been planned 
for the week. Thus I might take up the work as I pleased. This news was 
rather a shock, but I realize now that it was a good thing for me. I wondered 
at the time how I would ever find enough work for five whole hours. . . . In 
regard to discipline . . . one boy fourteen years old who has been in the fourth 
grade three years and who hasn’t recited in two, gave four contributions in one 
afternoon, over which I felt very proud.” 





“The week before I went to we had just finished poster work in Art. 
The class in Was just starting garden posters. I had many ideas which 
they adopted so the art lessons went splendidly. ‘They didn’t want to stop 
when the time was up. Music didn’t go so well because one boy decided to 
whistle which of course upset the class. I guess I took it too seriously though 
because his whistling was more musical than his singing. I kept him in from 
recess—got to talking about Boys’ Clubs. ‘Told him all I knew about the 
largest Boys’ Club in the work, Avenue A and 1oth Street, in New York. The 
rest of the afternoon he was the most interested and best behaved pupil in the 
class. The next day at recess he had boys from all over the school in the 
room. I had to tell the story over again. We talked about Boy Scouts, Tom 
Swift, swimming, fishing, etc. I got on famously with the boys. I find them 
more interesting than girls anyway. Edward was after that my most enthusiastic 
pupil no matter what the lesson was. Every recess and noon (I had noon duty) 
I had a meeting of the boys in the school.” 





“One of the things which I tried very hard to overcome was shouting on 
the part of the class. When they recited in chorus, as in a spelling lesson, it 
seemed to me that the four walls were crashing together. It seems as though 
they were used to it and when I stopped them and corrected them they were 
much surprised. ‘Towards the end of the week, however, I was much gratified 
in noticing the change. If there was a tendency on the part of a few to forget, 
their next-door neighbors would remember and nudge them or put fingers up 
to their lips.” 
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“To make the teaching even more realistic I had to make out the monthly re. 
port. Much to my surprise I found no difficulty with that, but it was an 
ordinary month with none entering or leaving.” 


“To cap the climax I had to make out the monthly report. This was quite 
offered to do it, but Miss , the principal, said ] 
was the teacher for the time and I must do it myself. I was glad to in a 


’ 


way for each time one does it it becomes easier.” 


an experience. Miss 








“There was one boy in first grade who troubled me somewhat by not doing 
work assigned. ‘This was one problem that I brought back with me, to see how 
I could improve this condition next year. I have already thought of several 
plans and made note of them.” 


“I get a great deal of pleasure in looking forward to my work next year and 
planning certain things which I hope to carry out.” 


“IT had the occasion to test my ability, to realize my weaknesses, and then 
too my strength.” 


“I had such a glorious time during my week of teaching that I can hardly 
wait for the time when I'll have a school of my own.” 


“I do hope that I shall have the chance to return next year and observe the 
other side of the conference.” 


RESULTS OF THE CONFERENCE 
The results of the conference can be summarized most easily 
through an analysis of the suggestions for the next conference. These 
suggestions can be listed under the heads given below. 
1. Discussions, 


Method. The method of discussion as worked out and described 
above seems to have been well chosen. This method was contributed 
by Dr. Mossman of Teachers College, and it is planned to organize 
the plan more completely in the 1928 Conference. The directors 
will be notified prior to the conference what to expect, and will be 
given mimeographed directions. It is planned to have each confer- 
ence room supplied with pencils and small pads. The problems will 
be written out at the beginning, those which are pertinent will be dis- 
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cussed and those which are not will be passed on to later groups for 
consideration. This will also preserve the exact nature of the prob- 
lems for after-analysis, a proceeding which was impossible this year 
in all of the groups. 

Sectioning. ‘The sections during the first conference were in the 
main too large and too general. In the next conference these sec- 
tions will be made more numerous and more specific. It is probable, 
as will be noted below, that, since the emphasis will be more largely 
on teaching than on technique, the sectioning will be somewhat as 
follows, for most of the conferences: 


Arithmetic—Lower grades 
Arithmetic—Upper grades 
Geography—I ntermediate grades 
History—Intermediate grades 
Geography and History—Upper grades 
Social studies—Lower grades 
English—Beginning Reading 
English—Formal English 
English—Literature 


Extra-Curricular Activities. This was an interesting group of con- 
ferences, but the discussions need further and better adjustment. 
The problem is difficult, partly because there seems to be so little in 
the problem that is common to the varied interests and needs of 
young teachers, and partly because they are less aware of the prob- 
lems which they may have in this field. A better plan can be made 
than that used in the last conference, such as a specific program in 
terms of teacher living and recreation on the one hand, combined 
with plays and games for children on the other. 


2. Problems. 


Derivation. Even before the present conference it was felt that 
some pre-view of the problems likely to be raised would prove of 
value. To this end a questionnaire was devised and sent out to all 
prospective attendants. The results were inconclusive and the plan 
was abandoned, although it was appreciated that the questionnaire 
may have helped many of the graduate teachers to be better prepared 
for the work of the Conference than they otherwise would have been. 

Dr. Mossman proposed the establishment of a ‘‘Round-Robin”’ let- 
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ter among the graduates of the Class of 1927 for the 1928 Confer. 
ence. The essential idea of this letter is to collect once a month 
from each graduate teacher a letter describing the problems and suc. 
cesses being dealt with, to analyze and organize the facts in these 
letters, mimeograph a synopsis and send it out as a monthly news 
letter. The office and the class have been prepared for this work 
and it is hoped that it will produce the results desired. 

Type of Problem. As a result of this conference it seems clear 
that these teachers at least have progressed beyond the need of spe. 
cific help in time adjustments of the curriculum, routine problems of 
school organization and management, and problems of like nature, 
Their immediate needs are broader and more social. They are begin. 
ning to think, not so much about how things are to go in the school- 
room as about where and why. Thus future conferences will need 
to lay more stress upon phases of teaching than upon phases of tech- 
nique. They wish to know more about individual plans of instruction 
and how to carry them out with their particular groups of pupils; 
they desire simple and effective methods of measuring the achieve- 
ments of their pupils so that they may know more of the efficacy of 
their teaching; they are interested in more efficient methods of teach- 
ing young children to read and for helping older children to read 
better; they are interested in the codrdination of the social studies, 
in the treatment of backward and defective children, how to meet and 
discuss problems with parents, principals, supervisors, superintend- 
ents, how to find and develop thinking among their pupils in geog- 
raphy, in history and the like, how to increase the effectiveness of the 
literature, how to make the best use of imperfect libraries or sets of 
books, and so on almost indefinitely. Several of the graduate teach- 
ers said that they had thought that their education on leaving Normal 
School had been completed but that they now see that there is an 
almost infinite field ahead that they can learn about through extension 
work and summer schools. 

Rural School Needs. The needs of the graduate teachers in the 
one- and two-room rural schools differ from those of any other group 
of graduate teachers. Some provision was made in the 1927 Confer- 
ence for this group, but more should be made in the future. It is 
probable that they should be treated separately throughout the entire 
conference. In addition to work of the type mentioned above there 
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are urgent problems in the codrdination of work in the classroom, 
the combination of classes and grades, social relationships in the com- 
munity, participation of the community in school affairs and in the 
use of school equipment, the treatment of backward, deficient, men- 
tally retarded, or physically unfit children, contacts with parents, the 
relationships to the supervisors, superintendents, and the like. 

Specialized Needs. Among the needs of these young teachers re- 
vealed by this conference are a number which may be thought of as 
specialized. It is clear that help is needed with respect to the treat- 
ment of deficient and backward children. Inasmuch as these teachers 
begin their work in communities where the segregation of such chil- 
dren is either impossible or unknown, to know how to deal with 
them is a great necessity. This general problem was revealed not 
only in the reports of the graduate teachers, but also by the stu- 
dent substitutes, as being one of great difficulty as well as of impor- 
tance. Another is the problem of teaching beginning reading. It 
seems clear that here is a problem which presents one of the great 
dificulties of the normal school curriculum, and one which the plan 
of allotting some period of actual practice teaching before the final 
school year, which is now being followed at Westfield, will help to 
solve. The normal school student who does not have the oppor- 
tunity to deal with pupils in the early part of their first year, regard- 
less of his success in the remainder of his work is sure to find difficulty 
in this phase of his actual teaching experience. 

A third specialized need, indicated by both the graduate and the 
student groups, was that of ‘“‘busy work.”’ This can be interpreted 
as being a need of materials and practices for independent study. 
Emphasis must be placed here not only in the next conference but in 
the pre-service course as well. Industrial arts, manual arts, and the 
like, will be of help, but there are also many forms of material aids 
which the normal school could bring together as a result of assign- 
ments in its pre-service classes as loan collections for the use of the 
young teachers in service. 

A further specialized need seems to be that of simple methods of 
testing the achievements, and diagnosing the needs of individual 
pupils. ‘The pre-service institution cannot give any very solid ground- 
ing in the technique of standard testing, but the simpler forms of class- 
room testing can be learned in a useful way by the teacher in service. 
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Observation Periods. The observation periods, with the subse. 
quent discussions, were one of the most valuable elements of the con. 
ference. It was during these periods that the graduate teachers 
could come into intimate contact with the master teachers, see them 
again at work, appreciate their skill, and talk over with them their 
problems. The work of this portion of the conference should be 
made more definite and more pointed. It is to be hoped that the pre. 
view gained through the ‘“‘Round-Robin” letter will aid in doing this 
and make possible a better organization and sequence of observation. 
It is now proposed to lay emphasis on problems of teaching, to carry 
through with each teacher a definite sequence of work during the 
three days, and to have this work parallel the work of the mornings 
as far as possible. 

A second need, because of the large proportion of rural school 
teachers in the conference, is for some special opportunity to observe 
good rural school work. The problem here is largely one of trans- 
portation, but this can probably be easily solved. 

Faculty Participation. Due to the misplaced emphasis put on prob- 
lems of technique, the participation of the Normal School faculty, 
aside from the Master Teachers, was relatively meager. With the 
change of emphasis from technique to teaching, the entire faculty 
of the Normal School will find a large place in future conferences. In 
this the value of the conference to the school should be great. One 
of the more dificult problems of the Normal School instructor is to 
maintain that happy balance between those elements of his work 
which are good because of their theoretical import, and those ele- 
ments which are necessarily important because his students will be 
expected to use them. The discussion and resolution of the problem 
with the graduate teacher by the Normal School instructor can not 
fail to have a practical result on the effectiveness of the Normal 
School curriculum, and to make possible a far closer codrdination with 
the public school curriculum and public school teaching. 

Student Substitutes. There are several suggestions with respect 
to the future participation of student substitutes which seem to be in 
order. Little emphasis was placed on the work of these students, 
partly because of the shortness of time for preparation and partly 
because the nature of the problems was unknown, although it was 
clear from the outset that these students were likely to benefit largely 
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from the work. In the future it will be possible to prepare these 
students more specifically for their substitute work. This can be done 
partly through some intensive work in the school before they go out. 
A mor2z complete questionnaire to be filled out by the graduate 
teacher, giving a minute description of the work of the particular 
school, will help materially. It is planned to place this completed 
questionnaire in the hands of the student substitutes before they go 
to their assigned positions. 

Their needs seem to be, first, the need of specific materials for 
carrying on the work of the school; second, outlines and materials 
for taking care of independent forms of study; third, provision of 
flash cards and like devices; and fourth, within the range of possibility 
afforded by the questionnaire referred to, the planning of complete 
units of work to cover the three days of independent teaching. 

The unassigned students who had completed their practice teach- 
ing spent the week near their own homes either as observers in local 
classrooms, or as voluntary substitutes under the direction of the 
local superintendents. The problems presented by these unassigned 
students could be overcome by allowing teachers in their first year 
of teaching—graduates of other normal schools—to attend the con- 
ference, and to provide substitutes for them. The experiment was 
tried in this conference with a few such individuals and, although the 
contacts of the graduate teachers with their own pre-service instruc- 
tors are valuable, those who were not graduates also received much 
practical help. 

As a result of analyzing the reports of the student substitutes, there 
seems to be no question but that this week of independent teaching, 
semi-protected as it was by the preliminary observation, serves to 
reveal to the prospective teacher his major difficulties as well as his 
possibilities in handling classroom technique. Upon this experience 
each of the students was able to capitalize before the end of the 
school year, and each of them will enter upon teaching with less fear 
of the unknown, and more confidence in the process than could other- 
wise have been the case. 

Leaders. With the contemplated change in program for the 1928 
conference, there will be an increased participation on the part of the 
faculty of the Normal School. This will by no means exclude the ne- 
cessity for and desirability of the codperation of the type of leader of 
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the 1927 Conference. Although it is clearly not intended that the 
leaders should prepare lectures or discussions, it is planned for the 
1928 conference to prepare the leaders somewhat for their parts, 
The method by which the discussions should be carried on can be 
presented during the first half-hour meeting of instructors prior to 
the opening of the conference. The nature of the problems to be 
raised, determined from the ‘‘Round-Robin” letter and classified in 
their appropriate fields, will be sent to the leaders for consideration 
prior to the first meeting, and it is expected that materials, sugges. 
tions, outlines, and the like can thus be prepared for distribution as 
the need arises. 

With the increase in the number of sections, with the consequent 
decrease in the number of graduate teachers in each section, it will 
be necessary to increase the number of leaders above that utilized 
this year. Just who these will be will depend largely upon the char. 
acter of the problems to be raised as well as upon the individuals 
available. From the experience of the 1927 conference, it seems that 
from eight to fifteen graduates forms the best size discussion group. 
Less than eight seems to provide too little experience in the group 
as a whole, and more than fifteen becomes unwieldy and the discus- 
sion is too general. The number of graduate teachers in attendance 
becomes a further determining factor. 

Graduate Teachers. So far as can be determined, the general plan 
of the conference was well suited to the needs of the graduate teach- 
ers, with the exceptions already noted. It will add much to the value 
of the conferences in the future to have a better distribution and 
planning of social activities. ‘These are an essential part of such a 
conference and should be provided for as well as encouraged. 

In general the exchange of teachers worked well, but largely 
because of the careful consideration given to each case by Miss 
Abrams, the secretary of the school, who assumed full charge of the 
details. A conference somewhat earlier in the school year would be 
easier to provide for, both from the point of view of the graduate 
teachers and the Normal School. A four nine-week term plan was 
put into effect this year with the entering class, to replace the three 
twelve-week term plan heretofore in effect. This enables the school, 
by having a term of practice teaching in the last term of the first 
year, to complete the practice teaching for all second-year students 
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at the end of the twenty-seventh week of the school year. If the 
conference is planned to follow immediately, it will be advanced by 
about one month, which will be advantageous from many points of 


view. 
CONCLUSION 


The Conference of 1927 has penetrated to every part of the school. 
It not only has served to aid in the adjustment of the graduates, 
but it has helped the students in the school. It has brought the fac- 
ulty closer to the problems of teaching in schools outside the Training 
School. It has enabled many students to test their abilities as teach- 
ers before breaking their contacts with the Normal School. It has 
revealed many outstanding values in the training school and has 
shown many ways in which the work and plan of the Training School 
can be materially improved. As a practical, workable plan for the 
professionalization of the curriculum of a Normal School, for the pro- 
fessionalization of its faculty, for the sound development of its Train- 
ing School, and for the codrdination of its activities with the needs 
and purposes of the public school which it serves, the Conference 
grows constantly in significance. 
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AN EVALUATION OF EXTENSIVE AND INTENSIVE 
TEACHING OF LITERATURE * 


A YEAR’S EXPERIMENT IN THE ELEVENTH GRADE 


HE purpose of this experiment was 

to demonstrate which method of 
teaching literature is more effective for 
comprehension and appreciation on the 
part of high school students: the exten- 
sive, that is, the rapid reading of a com- 
paratively large amount of literature 
with general comments and discussions 
in class; or the intensive, that is, the de- 
tailed, analytical study of the minimum 
of literature required by the syllabus. 


MATERIAL OF THIS EXPERIMENT 


Nine classes in eleventh year English 
were used in the experiment which was 
carried on for a year in the Wadleigh 
High School, a large public high school 
in New York City. Three classes, an 
A, a B, and a C group, meeting the 
fourth period of the day were taught by 
three teachers, all using the intensive 
method; likewise, an A, a B, and a C 
class, meeting the seventh period, were 
taught by the same three teachers, this 
time using the extensive method; the re- 
maining three classes served merely as a 
check upon the experimental groups. 

Objectives for teaching various types 
of literature were formulated and 
ranked. These objectives have proved 
interesting and valuable because of the 
emphasis they place on the broader as- 


pects of teaching literature, such as un- 
derstanding the value and significance of 
the piece as a whole and the relation of 
things read to the pupils’ own experi- 
ences. 

Twelve stenographic reports of class- 
room recitations illustrate the actual car- 
rying out of the two methods evaluated, 
The statistical data derived from these 
records proved conclusive, though the pos- 
sibilities suggested have by no means been 
exhausted. In addition, the reports have 
been annotated by an experienced super- 
visor so that it is possible to catch thie 
smiles and hesitations, the interest and 
spirit as well as the words of the stu- 
dents. Since they show the sincere re- 
sponse of pupils to good literature, these 
stenographic reports possess an intrinsic 
value and a genuine human appeal which 
makes them worthw hjle reading. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The extensive-reading classes were 
able to cover six times as much litera- 
ture as were the intensive-study groups. 

Since on all tests given the extensive- 
reading classes did fully as well as the 
intensive-study classes, the extensive 
method is as effective as the intensive in 
securing comprehension and appreciation 
on the part of the pupils, and also af- 


* By Nancy S. Coryell, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 


cation, No. 275. 
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fords as thorough preparation for school 
and state examinations. 

The word count on the stenographic 
reports shows greater readiness and ra- 
pidity of expression in the extensive-read- 
ing classes, because the total number of 
words spoken by the pupils in these 
classes is in every instance considerably 
larger than the total for the intensive- 
study classes. 

Likewise there is a real difference in 
the relative proportion of pupil and 
teacher activity under the two methods. 
The percentages of pupil activity are 
found to be higher in the extensive-read- 
ing classes. 

Moreover, the extensive method tends 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF 


AN intelligence tests, or mental 
C tests in general, be made more ef- 
fective by the application of certain rela- 
tively objective methods of choosing test 
items and of scoring item responses? The 
techniques referred to are modifications 
of those used by McCall in the construc- 
tion of his Multi-Mental Scale.” Me- 
Call has been able to show that these 
methods operate successfully with the pe- 
culiar type of test elements contained 
in the Multi-Mental Scale 
certain experimental 


and under 
The 
tests employed in the present study are 
of the more usual character, as are the 
circumstances accompanying the applica- 
tion of the devices for improvement. The 
essential problem, then, becomes the dis- 
covery of evidences to show under what 
conditions these techniques will operate 
satisfactorily. A host of relatively minor 
problems must be omitted from this sum- 
mary because of limitations of space. 


conditions. 
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to place greater emphasis on the objec- 
tives ranked as more important, whereas 
the intensive method tends to emphasize 
the less important objectives. 

The stenographic reports indicate that 
pupils in the extensive-reading classes not 
only fulfill the important objectives more 
effectively but seem to be finding in lit- 
erature a deeper, wider, and more satis- 
fying experience. 

It has been found possible to evaluate 
methods of teaching by setting standards 
in the form of a limited number of very 
definite and by measuring 
the basis of 
these objectives as well as by other sta- 
tistical processes. 


objectives, 


classroom recitations on 


INTELLIGENCE TESTING * 


The Thorndike, Roback, Brown Uni- 
versity, American Council on Education, 
and Thurstone college entrance level in- 
telligence adminis- 
tered in the usual manner to groups of 
the six-hundred-odd freshmen who had 
entered a metropolitan college during the 
fall of 1925. The college achievement 
of these freshmen was determined after 


examinations were 


one semester and was employed as the 
criterion which the tests were assumed to 
be designed to predict. Coefficients of 
correlation between on the sub- 
tests of the examinations and the meas- 


scores 


ures of college achievement were com- 
puted. These coefficients indicated 
roughly the effectiveness of the tests 
unmodified in their construction or scor- 
ing method. In order to evaluate the 
new method of scoring, the identical tests 
were rescored by that method and simi- 
lar validity coefficients were computed. 
The comparison of the old scoring with 


* By Harold H. Abelson, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 


cation, No. 273. 


3 
* Teachers College Record, Vol. XXVII, p. 109 and p. 394, September, 1926. 
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the mew scoring validity coefficients 
showed that with the data employed the 
new method was in general no more ef- 
fective than the old and in some cases 
it was inferior to the old. 

The procedure employed in evaluating 
the new method of selecting items in- 
volved the determination of the validity 
coefficients of sets of items, such as the 
ten best, or the ten poorest, of a given 
subtest, these sets having been selected 
on the basis of the new item coefficient. 
The validity coefficients were then com- 
pared. ‘The results showed that the item 
coefhcient was in general ineffectual in 
selecting the good or the poor items, with 
the data employed. 

Are the proposed techniques, a descrip- 
tion of which must be omitted due to lim- 
ited space, unsuccessful? Under the con- 


Both 


ditions of the investigation, yes. 


HEALTH MATERIAL IN 


ie the well-known definition of ob- 
jectives of secondary education given 
in Cardinal Principles of Secondary Edu- 
cation (U.S. Bureau of Education Bul. 
35, 1918) first place was given to the 
Health Objective. In the report of the 
Committee on Reorganization of Science 
in Secondary Schools it is stated of this 
objective that it “finds realization chiefly 
through science and civics.” The signifi- 
cance which advocates of science teaching 
have attached to health has made it seem 
important to determine the extent to 
which it has been recognized in instruc- 
tional materials prepared for use in sci- 
ence classes in secondary schools.” The 
pamphlet under review réeperts the!per- 
centage of the print and the illustrations 
in textbooks and laboratory manuals for 
biology, physics and 


general science, 
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the new scoring method and the coef. 
ficient for selecting items, however, de. 
pend essentially upon the significance of 
The eri. 
terion scores actually used were found 


the criterion scores employed. 


to have extremely low consistency—their 
self-r being, for one whole measure 
against a second whole measure, .559, 
The hypothesis that the new techniques 
failed essentially because of this condition 
was found to be justified on further, more 
detailed grounds. Other somewhat less 
important factors were discovered as ef. 
fecting the worth of the new methods, 
but the most important single conclusion 
that grows out of the study is that more 
highly reliable and significant criterion 
scores must be employed before the pro- 
posed methods can be shown to be ef- 
fective with the usual types of test ma- 
terials. 


SCIENCE TEXTBOOKS * 
chemistry which is devoted to topics of 
health. 


“With 
topics of 


slight modification the thirty 
the Health 
Knowledge Test were used to define the 
field of health instruction. In order to 
set up criteria for classification of health 
material under the Gates-Strang topics 
fifty selections of text material from 
books of general science, biology, chem- 


Gates-Strang 


istry, and physics were sent to twelve 


competent persons for classification. 
Analysis of the replies shows the extent 
to which there was in the 


classification of these selections and re- 


agreement 


flects in a measure the extent to which 
the author’s analysis may be said to be 
objective. 

Four textbooks for each science were 


The tables in 


included in the analysis. 


* An Investigation of the Health Material in General Science, Biology, Chemistry and Physics 


Textbooks, by Lois Meier. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. 


A Lincoln School Publication. 


Published by Bureau of Publicationsy 
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The fact that this content has been so 
nearly ignored in chemistry and physics 
reflects, possibly, the tendency of authors 
in these fields to neglect the “functional” 
point of view. 

In three of the subjects,—namely gen- 
eral science, biology, and chemistry,—the 
topic “foods” leads in amount of space 
devoted to it. There is rather close 
agreement between the ranking of topics 


the report show in detail the percentage 
of the total content which ig devoted to 
each of the topics. Analysé¢s of labora- 
tory manuals and material suggestive of 
teaching devices such as questions, exer- 
cises, and illustrations are each reported 
in separate tables. A chart gives a 
graphic presentation of the extent to 
which each of the thirty topics are de- 
veloped in text materials for each of the 
in general science and the ranking of 
topics in biology. 

One who examines the pamphlet is 
left to read his own interpretations into 
the tabular material which is presented. 
The final chapter on General Conclu- 
sions is little more than a summary table 
which affords a basis for direct compari- 
son of the analyses of the texts in the 
four fields. CThe value of the work is in 
the carefully prepared tables and charts 
which show in quantitative terms the ex- 
tent to which health topics receive treat- 
ment in the instructional material that 
was analyzed. 


four subjects. 

The analysis reveals that authors of 
texts for biology have given the largest 
percentage of their space to health mate- 
rial, approximating on the average one 
half of the total. 
are next in rank order with approxi- 
mately one third of the content devoted 
to health. The percentages for chemis- 
try and physics are very much less and 
are respectively 11.2 and 2.4. 

The emphasis on health’ material in 
textbooks for general science and biology 
reflects in a measure the efforts of au- 
thors to develop a functional content. 


General science texts 


PROFESSIONAL CODES: 
A SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS TO DETERMINE 
APPLICATIONS TO THE EDUCATIONAL 
PROFESSION * 





HE problem of this study was to 

determine the functions of code- 
making in the development of ethical 
standards in the various professions, and 
how the experiences of these profes- 
sional groups could be applied by educa- 
tors in the development of professional 
ethics. 


METHODS OF ATTACK, SOURCES OF 
DATA 


A preliminary investigation was made 
by personal correspondence, of over two 


*By Benson Y. Landis, Ph.D. 
cation, No. 267. 


hundred organizations of the professions 
(including education) and of those en- 
gaged in business management. Twelve 
cases were selected in order to study 
intensively the types of organizations dis- 
closed in the preliminary investigation. 
These organizations were: The Penn- 
sylvania Education Association, the 
American Institute of Accountants, the 
American Institute of Architects, two 
professional organizations among law- 
yers in New York City, the American 
Medical Association, the American Asso- 


Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 
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ciation of Engineers, the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, the Art 
Club, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the Grand Rap- 
ids Real Estate Board, the New Haven 
Congregational Ministers’ Association. 


Directors’ 


The following aspects of each organ- 
studied: 


out of which codes have grown; methods 


ization were social situations 
of meeting and defining these situations ; 
type of code; type of organization, in- 
cluding machinery of social control; evi- 


dences of effectiveness of codemaking. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


Situations Out of Which Codes Have 
The 


codes have grown are mainly those in- 


Grown. situations out of which 
volving the following conflicts between 
the professional person and his client or 
employer (in education, conflicts between 
members of the profession and school 
boards and and 


administrative or supervisory officers) ; 


also between teachers 


conflicts between colleagues, for exam- 
ple, in the securing of clients (in educa- 
tion, particularly competition in the 
securing of appointments); relations be- 
tween professional persons and publish- 
ers or supply houses; and (in education 
particularly) relations between members 
of the profession and teachers’ agencies. 

Types of Professional Codes. There 
are four types of documents: (1) The 
code which is a collection of specific rules 
(2) The code which 
is a collection of two kinds of articles— 


of conduct only. 


specific rules of conduct and general 
principles. (3) The code which is a 
collection solely of principles. (4) The 
code which consists of general principles, 
constantly applied to particular situations 
by the rulings of a practice committee. 

The Mechanisms of Social Control. 
There are three types of organizations: 
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(1) One highly integrated, homogeneoys. 
providing frequent contact between mem. 
bers and having well-developed machip. 
ery for education and discipline. (3) 
One less integrated, with fewer mechap. 
isms of social control. (3) One whic 
has done nothing except formulate o, 
circulate a code. 

Effectiveness of Codes. The most ef. 
fective control has been attained in the 
highly integrated organization, which has 
well-developed machinery of control 
through which group opinion can oper. 
ate, and whose code is made up largely 
of specific rules. 


APPLICATIONS TO THE 
TIONAL PROFESSION 


EDUCA- 


If codemaking is to function more ef. 
fectively, the following matters should 
be considered: 

1. Protection of the profession, as well 
as protection of the public, should be 
frankly regarded as one of the primary 
objectives of the professional code. 

2. Integrated organization: There are 
two essentials,—the local “contact’’ type 
for professional gossip and informal dis- 
cussion; and the large type, like the state 
education association, which can investi- 
gate local matters. 

3. A code of specific rules. Progress 
has been made, but 
codes are sets of principles which do not 


most educational 
set standards for control. 
4. Provision for the study of cases. 
Definition of situations is not sufficient. 
5. Revision of the code, making it an 
which records the 


evolving document 


responses of an organization to new 
crises or situations. 

6. The setting up of a commission to 
interpret the code, make investigations 
of alleged violations, and conduct trials 


or other disciplinary proceedings. 
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ENGLISH IN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES * 


HE criticisms of teachers college 
OF cercicula have been as diverse and 
contradictory as the plans for correcting 
the defects. 
affairs there is needed accurate compila- 


To remedy this state of 


tion of data for each specific phase of 
education, from which to evolve princi- 
ples for the scrutiny of present practice. 
This investigation is a first step toward 
study of curriculum 


such a_ scientific 


making in teacher-preparing institutions. 
METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


By means of a study of the catalogues 
of seventy-one state teachers colleges, the 
facts were secured relative to the Eng- 
lish courses offered and the purposes mo- 
tivating the offerings. These data were 
viewed in perspective by comparing them 
with similar data for the year 1900, and 
the findings were then analyzed in the 
light of other comparable studies and of 
the reasoned opinion of outstanding stu- 
dents of the curriculum. This procedure 
yielded defensible suggestions for modifi- 
cation of prevailing practice. 


THE FINDINGS 


The investigation revealed an astound- 
ing diversity of practice in the total 
number of hours of English offered and 
in the emphasis upon each division of the 
subject. This condition the 
writer attributes to the use by the col- 


chaotic 


leges of the wrong reference point in 
estimating the the English 
studies to be offered—that of mastery 
of a field of subject matter rather than 
that of the teacher’s need of the sub- 
ject. 


value of 


Facts brought out in this investiga- 
tion show that practice is still far from 
consonant with widely accepted theory. 


* By Ida Adele Jewett, Ph.D. 
cation, No. 286. 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Some realization of the function of all 
teachers college offerings is seen in such 
tendencies as these (to name but a few 
of many): (1) omission of highly special- 
ized courses, (2) disappearance of “re- 
view” courses, (3) provision of rich back- 
grounds and wide margins of knowledge, 
and (4) greater differentiation of work 
than at earlier periods. A marked ten- 
dency to join in the drift of all education 
from disciplinary to social values is seen 
in these trends: (1) decreased attention 
to formal (2) grammar of 
formal classification replaced by func- 


rhetoric, 
tional or applied grammar, (3) more 
writing and fewer rules about writing, 
(4) more reading and less analytical 
study of literature, (5) formal “elocu- 
tion” replaced by reading for comprehen- 
sion and speed and by public speaking, 
(6) increased attention to modern litera- 
ture and to extensive reading, as in out- 
of-school uses of reading. However, it 
is evident that the organization of the 
offerings is primarily for the purpose of 
mastery of a field of highly organized 
subject matter, when one notes, among 
these evidences: (1) academic 
character of the great bulk of the offer- 
ings, (2) purposes of courses stated in 
terms of the amount of ground to be 
(3) number of 
courses effected by greater elaboration 


others, 


covered, increase in 
of existing divisions of subject matter, 
(4) 
work provided for the various teaching 
and (5) separation of subject 
matter and methods courses. The fore- 
going and many other similar evidences 


relatively slight differentiation of 


levels, 


of the nature of the work being offered 
in English, together with the wide range 
in total number of hours of English of- 


Contributions to Edu- 
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fered and the variation in emphasis upon 
each division of the subject, all indicate 
the absence of specific professional objec- 
tives to be attained through the study of 
English and a lack of information as to 
the functional value of units of English 
material in the professional preparation 
of teachers. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MODIFICATION OF 
PRACTICE 


As a means of reorganizing this body 
of traditional scholarly material offered 
in such diverse amounts and with such 
variations in emphasis, the following 
principles are suggested. 

1. All the materials of the English 
program should be so selected, organized, 
and acquired, as to contribute most ef- 
fectively to a rich preparation for the 
teaching of English. 

2. Courses in oral and in written ex- 
pression and in the teaching of these two 
kinds of work, and in the materials and 
methods of reading—all organized for 
teaching at each of the several adminis- 
trative levels—should be regarded as of 
primary importance in a teachers college, 
and should be required of those who will 
teach in the elementary schools. For 
those preparing to teach in high schools, 
work should be required that not only 
will insure adequate use of the language 
as a tool of their own thinking and com- 
munication of thought, but will also in- 
sure both the ability and the will to pro- 
mote in their students more effective 
thinking, more adequate oral and written 
expression, and better reading. 


3. A wide range of literature shoulg 
be offered; but the variety and numbe 
of courses need not be so great as in, 
university. 

4. This literature should: 

a) For those who are to teach Eng. | 
lish in elementary or high school, 
provide familiarity with the ma. 
terials to be taught. This should 
be required work. 

6) Sharpen and increase the sty. 
dent’s appreciation of literature 
and language. 

c) Broaden and enrich the student's 
personality and lead to the es- 
tablishment of good reading 
habits. 

d) Furnish backgrounds and illumi- 
nation for teaching. 

5. As a part of the program of enrich- 
ing the personality, opportunity should be 
provided, for those who can profit by it, 
for creative writing and for self-expres- 
sion in dramatics and similar activities. 

6. For those majoring in English, his- 
torical background and knowledge of the 
development of language and literature 
should be provided. 

7. Instruction in guiding children’s 








growth and development through English 
should be, primarily, the responsibility of 
the English department. 

8. Practice, under direction, in apply- 
ing the principles of English instruction 
at the age level which the prospective 
teacher will deal with, should be required 
of those who will teach English in high 
school or as part of their work in the 
grades. 


THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE IN NORMAL SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHERS COLLEGES * 


HIS study is an attempt to trace 
certain significant tendencies in the 


teaching of science in normal schools and 


teachers colleges; to analyze the science 


* By Alice M. Vandevoort, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Education, No. 287. 
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curricula offered in these institutions; to 
determine, as far as possible, the ade- 
quacy of the the science 
teacher for the work placed upon him; 


training of 


and to submit constructive suggestions to 
aid in modifying the curricula offerings 
for the training of teachers of science. 

Information was obtained from an 
analysis of courses of study offered in 
the catalogues of normal schools and 
teachers colleges, data sheets, interviews, 
personal letters, state courses of study, 
and reviews of current literature in the 
field of teaching and teacher training. 
An attempt was made to summarize the 
significant practices and tendencies repre- 
sented in these data and to formulate 
certain constructive suggestions. 


FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


During the early period of the history 
of normal schools, the courses in science 
were organized principally as informa- 
The textbook teaching 
was supplemented by illustrative experi- 
ments made by the teacher. 


tional courses. 


Professional 
training emphasized the making and rep- 
etition of outlines of logically arranged 
subject matter. Men of vision conceived 
the idea that subject matter and method 
could be that 
would meet the needs of the teachers. 


integrated into courses 
This period was succeeded by another in 
which methods courses entirely replaced 
subject-matter courses in the curricula of 
some of the 


teachers. 


professional schools for 
The advocates of a more lib- 
eral training phase, however, fostered 
the conception that the most desirable 
training for the teacher could be secured 
by presenting the material in a manner 
that would lead him to analyze his own 
learning process. After 1910 courses 
rich in matter displaced the 
purely methods courses. The idea that 
there was a “unique” treatment of sub- 


subject 
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ject matter for all courses for teachers 
reached fruition in the “differentiated” 
or “professionalized” courses. 

There is evidence from the present 
study that the teacher of science is not 
adequately prepared for the great variety 
of subject combinations placed upon him 
or for the diversity of material repre- 
sented in the subject matter of general 
science. There is also evidence that pro- 
fessional schools for teachers are modify- 
ing their offerings and adjusting their 
courses to the needs of students prepar- 
ing for teaching service. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS 
The 


teacher of science should include the pur- 


general qualifications for the 
suit of courses of collegiate rank over a 
period sufficiently extensive to give a 
wealth of scientific knowledge organized 
and adapted for teaching purposes. This 
preparation should be supplemented by a 
thorough understanding of the principles 
essential for selecting and organizing ed- 
ucational materials and for adapting 
them to the individual needs of the 
learner at varying age levels. 

Courses for practice in the teaching of 
science should be organized and con- 
ducted for the purpose of making the 
with 
problems that arise in the classroom. 


student teacher familiar specific 
These practice activities should be closely 
correlated with the technical courses and 
the professional courses in subject mat- 
ter. 

A committee should be appointed by 
the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges or by some organized group of 
science teachers to agree upon a common 
nomenclature to be used in titles of sci- 
ence courses and catalogue descriptions. 

Some national organization should be- 
come a clearing house for articles, stud- 
ies, and experiments in this field of pro- 
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fessional education. As these studies 
become available, their professional im- 


plications should be noted and should be 


made a vital part of the professional 


courses which are offered in teachers 
colleges. 


AN INVESTIGATION OF THE PRACTICES IN FIRST 


GRADE ADMISSION 


HE purpose of this study was to 

investigate practices in the admis- 
sion of children to and the promotion of 
children from first grade with reference 
to the following problems: 

1. What are the factors determining 
the admission of children to and 
and the promotion of children from 
first grade? 

How is the status of children in 

these factors determined ? 

3. What specific standards are set up 
as a basis for promotion? 


Ne 


4. To what extent does current prac- 
tice of the administrators reporting 
on the problems of promotion find 
support with the results of re- 
search? 


SOURCES OF DATA AND METHODS OF 
PROCEDURE 


The data were collected by means of 
a multiple-choice questionnaire which 
listed promotion procedures for adminis- 
trators to check and gave opportunity 
for other procedures to be subjoined. 

Four different groups of administra- 
tors contributed the data requested to 
the extent that the procedures listed on 
the questionnaire were utilized in the 
school systems which they represented and 
to the extent that such data were avail- 
able. The findings are based on the re- 
plies of 90 superintendents of public 
schools attending Teachers College Sum- 
mer Session 1926; 94 elementary, pri- 
mary and kindergarten supervisors; 20 
principals of a public school in which 


* By Mary M. Reed, Ph.D. Teachers College, 
No. 290. 


AND PROMOTION * 


there is a progressive program of kinder. 
garten-primary education; 15 directors 
of normal training schools who do not 
need to conform to the regulation of a 
city school system and directors of pri- 
vate experimental schools. The two last 
groups were classified in this study as 
directors of laboratory schools. 

The data submitted by administrators 
were tabulated first by individual schools 
and then summarized under the type of 
administrator — Superintendent, Super- 
visor, Principal of Public Schools, or Di- 
rector of Laboratory Schools. 

The summary of findings shows cur- 
rent practices. Principles to evaluate 
these practices were derived from the 
findings of students of research who have 
investigated different aspects of the prob- 
lems of promotion. The current prac- 
tices of administrators reporting on the 
questionnaire were compared with the 
findings of students of research to dis- 
cover the extent of agreement. 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF FINDINGS 


1. There are disagreements between 
current practice and the findings of re- 
search on the decisive factors which 
should influence the admission of childien 
to first grade and their readiness to do 
first grade work. 

2. There are no scientific data to jus- 
tify reading as the factor to determine 
promotion from first grade. 

3. There are no scientific data to jus- 
tify the minimum requirements reported 
for first grade children in reading. 


Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
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4. The use of subjective judgment to 
determine the status of children in the 
factors for promotion and_ sectioning 
without supplementing this judgment 
with the objective measures available is 
not in keeping with the methods advo- 
cated by students of scientific research. 

5. Some of the procedures used most 
frequently to reduce failure are not 
based on generally accepted principles of 
education. 

6. The findings of scientific research 
do not support chronological age as the 
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factor to indicate a child’s readiness to 
read. The placement of reading on a 
basis of “grade” or “chronological age” 
is not justifiable either from the findings 
of research or from principles of educa- 
tion set up to guide curriculum making. 
There is a fallacy, then, in a plan in 
which chronological age is used as the 
basis for admission to first grade and 
reading the basis for promotion from first 
grade. Chronological age does not prog- 
nosticate readiness for reading or promo- 
tion from first grade on a reading basis. 
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ELIZABETH G. BALDWIN 


Elizabeth G. Baldwin was born at 
East Orange, N. J., December 13, 1861. 
She graduated from the Trenton Nor- 
mal School and the New York Library 
School, and continued her studies at Co- 
lumbia University. From i892 to 1896 
she was at the head of the work in cata- 
loguing in the Columbia University Li- 
brary. In 1896 she was appointed Libra- 
rian at Teachers College, which post she 
held until her death, on June 21, 1927. 

She gave courses in Teachers College 
on Library Procedure and prepared a re- 
port on instruction in library administra- 
tion which was published by the Na- 
tional Education Association in 1906. 
She was keenly interested and helpfully 
suggestive in the plans for Russell Hall. 
The amount and worth of her service to 
the College are well indicated by the 
growth of the Library during her admin- 
istration, from one room with eight thou- 
sand books and two attendants to its 
present size. 

She has been not only librarian, but 
also friend and adviser to the staff of 
the Library and of the College. In addi- 
tion to her duties as librarian, she found 
time to engage in various college activi- 
ties; she served on many committees, es- 
pecially in the Women’s Faculty Club, 
and gave unsparingly of her time and en- 
ergy for the good of the College. Miss 
Baldwin was well known in the general 
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field of library work, and was a 
member of the American Library Asso- 
ciation and of the New York Library 
Association. 

Her colleagues remember with deep 
gratitude not only her competence but 
her spirit of service. She always man- 
aged somehow, no matter under what 
difficulties, to provide the books and the 
service that were asked for. She never 
lost in the details of administering her 
special province, the perspective of the 
College as a whole, and what it stood 
for; and so she made the Library an ad- 
junct to every field of work in the Col- 
lege. 

Her colleagues and friends like to re- 
member the more personal, non-official 
sides of her life: her hobbies of collecting 
ghost-stories and children’s books; ber 
enthusiasm for outdoor life and moun- 
tain tramping; her membership in the 
Tramp and Trail Club of New York, in 
the Appalachian Mountain Club, and in 
the Alpine Club of Canada. These 
things kept alive in her that spirit of 
youth, that zest of life, that genial, 
wholesome humor that we like to recall; 
and they help to explain that spirit of 
friendliness, that quick sympathy, that 
largeness of spirit that made the Eliza- 
beth Baldwin that we were so glad to 
have among us, and so sorry to have 
lost. 
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D.LITT. DEGREE CONFERRED 
ON DR. JAMES E. RUSSELL 


The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters was conferred upon Dean Emer- 
itus James E. Russell by Columbia Uni- 
versity at its Commencement exercises 
on June 1, 1927, President Butler pre- 
siding; and at the Sixty-third Convo- 
cation of the University of the State of 
New York at Albany on October 20 of 
this year. On the latter occasion, Dr. 
Henry Suzzallo, former President of the 
State University of Washington, made 
the presentation address. 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Professor has 
agreed to direct the complete survey of 
all public education in the state of Flor- 
ida. He will spend a considerable part 
of his time, especially during the second 
semester, in directing the field work in 
Florida. Professor N. L. Engelhardt, 
Professor Carter Alexander and Profes- 
sor Paul Mort will have responsibility 


George D. Strayer 


for special phases of the work. The sur- 
vey of higher educational institutions 
will be undertaken by Director R. J. 
Leonard, and William C. 
Bagley and E. S. Evenden. 


Professors 





The students in the first major course 
are to have their first field work of the 
year in the survey of the schools of 
Closter, N. J. 

On November 4, Professor Mort ad- 
dressed the teachers of Rockland County, 
N. Y., on the subject “Meeting Indi- 
vidual Needs in Class and School.” 





Professor Engelhardt. addressed the 
Colorado State Association 
during the week of November 7. 


Teachers 
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In the course on Methods of Research, 
Education 221TG, the problems of bib- 
liographic research have been given by 
Professor Carter Alexander. 





Dr. Strayer and Dr. Engelhardt are 
serving as consultants for the State De- 
partment of Education of Alabama on 
a state-wide survey of the need of new 
school accommodations in that State. 

By an act of the legislature of Ala- 
bama, a $20,000,000 bond issue has been 
proposed upon which the people are to 
vote early in January. If the bond is- 
sue carries, it is to be distributed to the 
higher educational institutions and among 
the counties. The money to be expended 
in the counties is subject to the approval 
of the State Department. 

The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Mr. R. E. Tidwell, a Teach- 
ers College man, has associated with 
members of his own staff a group of men 
working in the higher educational insti- 
tutions of the state for the conduct of a 
state-wide building 
needs. Among this group of men who 
are to undertake the field work and the 
preparation of the report are Dr. J. R. 
McLure and Dr. E. L. Morphet, both 
of whom received their Doctor’s degrees 
at Teachers College. Dr. Dale S. Young, 
also a Teachers College man, is assuming 


survey of school 


the general direction of the work in the 
state office. 





Professor Carter Alexander is serving 
on the special committee recently ap- 
pointed to consider possible 
ments and expansion of library service 
in Teachers College. 


improve- 





The Alabama State Support Bill, in 
the drafting of which Professor Mort 
served as an adviser, recently became a 
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law. ‘This constitutes a very important 
step in Superintendent Tidwell’s program 
for educational progress. It will make 
possible a seven-month school term with 
trained teachers without exceptional bur- 
den upon any community. In addition 
to Superintendent Tidwell, the following 
former students of School Administra- 
tion in Teachers College participated in 
the drafting of this bill: Dr. Gordon G. 
Singleton, State Department of Educa- 
tion of Georgia; Dr. John R. McLure, 
State University of Alabama; Dean 
Zebulon Judd, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute; and Mr. Ralph W. Coward, Sec- 
retary, Alabama State Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

The reports of the surveys of Lynn, 
Mass., Beaumont, Tex., and Jackson- 
ville, Fla., have come from the press of 
the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College. Copies have been sent to each 
of the graduate students who partici- 
pated in the field work of the survey. 





Professor Mort spent October 27 and 
28 in Harrisburg in conference with 
Governor Fisher and Superintendent 
Keith on the problem of state support 
for schools in Pennsylvania. 





At the meeting of Section Q of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, held at Nashville, Tenn., 
during the Christmas holidays, Professor 
Carter Alexander will have a paper on 
accomplished and needed researches in 
educational publicity. 


ADVISERS OF WOMEN 


The New York City Association of 
High School Deans has invited the 
deans of colleges, normal schools, and 


high schools of New York State to a 
conference on Saturday, December 3, 
the purpose of which is the organization 
of a state association. Through the 
courtesy of Mrs. Juliana Haskell, ad- 
viser to graduate women, Columbia Uni- 
versity, the meeting will convene at ten 
A.M. in Room 301, Philosophy Hall on 
the Columbia campus. Dr. Mark A. 
May, professor of educational psychology 
at Yale University, will speak on “Some 
Newer Aspects in Character Education.” 
Dr. May has been for the past three 
years associated with Dr. Hugh Harts- 
horne at Teachers College in intensive 
research on the problem of character de- 
velopment. Other speakers will be Miss 
Dorothy Stimson, dean of women, 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Md., and 
president of the National Association of 
Deans of Women; Mrs. William H. 
Purdy, president of the New York State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; and Mrs, 
Meta Steinhausen, dean of girls, George 
Washington Junior High School, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

At the conclusion of the morning ses- 
sion a luncheon will be held at the Fac- 
ulty House, at which time the state or- 
ganization will be effected. 





During the month of November, Pro- 
fessor Sarah M. Sturtevant spoke before 
the State Teachers Associations of Mis- 
souri and Texas on “Means and Method 
in Character Education,” and conducted 
conferences of the State Deans’ Asso- 
ciations. The subjects of discussion in 


the Deans’ conferences were “Social 
Principles Underlying the Work of the 
Dean of Women,” “The Interview,” 
“Student Government,” and “The Or- 
ganization of the Dean’s Work.” 
Professor Sturtevant was the guest 
also of the State Teachers College and 
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the State College for Women at Den- 
ton, Texas, and of the Southern Metho- 
dist University at Dallas, where as 
speaker she had an opportunity to meet 
the student groups. 





Dr. Ruth Strang, research fellow in 
the field of the Dean of Women, spoke 
on November 17 at the meeting of the 
Personnel Research Federation on voca- 
tional possibilities as indicated by the 
findings of a study now being made of 
the status and function of deans of 
women in teacher-training institutions. 





The members of the major class for 
advisers were guests of Professor Stur- 
tevant at the Women’s Faculty Club on 
Thursday evening, October 6. The roll 
call indicated the wide geographical dis- 
tribution of the members of the class 
and a great diversity of vocational expe- 
rience. The officers of the club elected 
for the current semester are: President, 
Miss Harriet Newhall, executive secre- 
tary to President Woolley of Mt. Hol- 
yoke College; Vice President, Miss Nel- 
lie Wilson, vocational counsellor, North 
Central High School, Spokane, Wash.; 
Secretary, Miss Caroline Henderson, as- 
sistant secretary of Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Boston; Treasurer, Miss Esther 
Dayman, Girl Reserve secretary, Na- 
tional Board Y.W.C.A. 

Miss Zulu Z. Ballew (T.C. 1925) is 
the new dean of women at the State 
Normal School, Silver City, N. M. 





Miss Gertrude Bradt (T.C. 1925), 
recently dean of women in the State 
Teachers College at Mansfield, Pa., has 
accepted appointment as dean of women 
at the State Normal School, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 


CHARACTER JUDGMENT 
INQUIRY 


Dr. Mark A. May has joined the fac- 
ulty of Yale University as professor of 
Educational Psychology. He will con- 
tinue with the Inquiry, giving half time 
to the work. 





The present year’s work includes ex- 
perimentation with techniques for meas- 
uring attitudes, inhibition, and coédpera- 
tion and the validation of a battery of 
conduct and knowledge tests in terms of 
its Capacity to measure those phases of 
character that can be discovered through 
interviews, ratings, and records of con- 
duct. 

The field work this year will be ad- 
ministered by Mr. Chester A. Kerr, and 
Mr. Randolph B. Smith will have charge 
of the office and local testing. 

ECONOMIC SCIENCE 
Benjamin R. Andrews 
served as official delegate from Teachers 
College at the inauguration of President 
William Mather Lewis of Lafayette 
College on October 20. He addressed 
the County Teachers Conference at Fall 
River, Mass., October 28 on “The 
Teacher’s Standard of Living.” 


Professor 





A study of Clothing Needs and Stand- 
ards for Employed Young Women in 
New York City is being made under the 
direction of the department of House- 
hold Economics with the assistance of 
Miss L. H. Locke. Mrs. Freda Gerwin 
Winning is leading in the study, which 
is being carried on in coédperation with 
the Association to Promote Proper 
Housing for Girls, and other graduate 
students are aiding in the collection of 
schedules. The preliminary results were 
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presented at the Association conference 
held on November 21 in New York. 
Another study of far-reaching signifi- 
cance, on Functions of the Hospital Diet- 
itian, was planned last spring by Mrs. 
Mary deGarmo Bryan, of the depart- 
ment of Institution Administration, and 
Professor Andrews, in codperation with 
the American Hospital Association and 
the American Dietetic Association. Data 
have been furnished by hundreds of hos- 
pitals and in part have been compiled by 
advanced students of Institution Admin- 
istration. A related study of Civil Serv- 
ice Requirements for the Dietitian by 
Professor Andrews and Miss Alice Leet 
appeared recently in the Journal of the 
American Dietetic Association. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Professor J. R. McGaughy gave a 
number of addresses at a sectional meet- 
ing of the Florida State Teachers Asso- 
ciation held on October 21 and 22 at 
Miami. He will return to the College 
about December 15 from a long trip 
through the western states. His major 
objective was the study of elementary 
school organization and practices in a 
number of cities and of the training of 
elementary teachers and supervisors in 
normal schools and universities. 





At the meetings of the Connecticut 
State Teachers Association in Bridgeport 
and New Haven on October 28 Profes- 
sor Edwin H. Reeder discussed the 
question of “The Place of Reality in 
Instruction.” Professor Reeder was in 
Rochester, N. Y., on November 4 ut 
the meeting of the New York State 
Teachers Association where he discussed 
“Common Sense in Problem Teaching in 
Geography.” On November 18 he was 


present at the New York State Teach- 
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ers Association meeting in New York 
City and spoke on “The Use of Visual 
Aids in Teaching the New York State 
Course of Study in Geography.” 





On September 21 Professor Lois C, 
Mossman spoke at Freeport, Long 
‘sland, to the teachers of the elementary 
schools. On October 12-14, she was one 
of the speakers at the State Teachers 
Association in Cheyenne, Wyo. On No- 
vember 4 she spoke to the Parent-Teach- 
ers Association at the Friends School, 
Fallsington, Pa. 





Dr. Laura Zirbes recently addressed 
the Southwest Missouri State Teachers 
Association meeting in Springfield, Mo., 
stopping en route to address a similar 
gathering in Pittsburgh, Pa., and to visit 
public progressive 
communities. 


schools in various 





Mrs. Emma Grant Meader spent two 
days, October 28 and 29, at Athens, Ohio, 
at the State Teachers Association, South- 
eastern District. She made two ad- 
dresses at that time, one on “Practical 
Visions in Education” and the other on 
“Language Techniques in the Intermedi- 
ate Grades.” 





At the organization meeting of the 
Elementary Club, held on October 18, 
the following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, Mr. B. A. Stevens; Vice President, 
Miss Blanche E. Weekes; Secretary, 
Miss Welthie Buker; Treasurer, Miss 
Etta Allen, 


ENGLISH 


In September Professor Franklin T. 
Baker made a series of addresses in San 
Antonio, Texas, before a Teachers’ In- 
stitute. 
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Professor Allan Abbott is giving in 
Atlantic City an extension course in the 
Teaching and Appreciation of Literature. 





Miss Ida A. Jewett, who has com- 
pleted her work for the doctorate, re- 
turned to the English department this 
fall. She is giving courses in the Teach- 
ing of English in the Junior High School 
and in the Materials of High School 
English, besides undergraduate work. 





The department was represented at 
the annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, held at 
Chicago, November 25-26, by Professor 
Abbott, who presented a report on 
the professional preparation of English 
teachers, and by Miss Jewett, who led 
the discussion in the Normal and Ele- 
mentary School Section on standards in 
composition. 

The Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, published during the summer 
Composition Standards. 
made by Professor 
assistance of Miss Jewett and Miss 
Jean Weld and codéperating student 
groups. It is based on themes from the 
Washington Irving High School (New 
York City) and comprises an estimate 
of the number and distribution of formal 
errors; a scale of general merit, keyed 
to the Hillegas-Thorndike-Hudelson se- 
ries; and a set of standard themes for 
each of the eight terms, annotated as to 
their merits and defects. 


HISTORY 


This is a study 
Abbott, with the 


Professor J. Montgomery Gambrill 
addressed the State Teachers Association 
of Maine on Thursday, October 27, on 
“Some Fundamental Issues in History 
Teaching.” 
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Professor Willystine Goodsell attended 

a conference on Family Life in America 

Today, which was held in Buffalo, Octo- 


ber 2-5, under the auspices of organiza- 
tions for social and family welfare work. 





Mr. John S. Brubacher has been ap- 
pointed associate in Education and is 
giving his full time to instruction in the 
history of education. Mr. Brubacher 
has completed all his work for the doc- 
torate, and his dissertation on The Ju- 
dicial Power of the New York State 
Commissioner of Education is now in 
the hands of the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. 





Professor Edward H. Reisner has ;e- 
cently published through the Macmillan 
Company a _ bcok entitled Historical 
Foundations of Modern Education. 





Mr. O. B. Griffin, who assisted in 
giving history of education courses last 
year, taught the same subject at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota during the summer 
Mr. Griffin has completed his 
dissertation on T'he Emergence of the 


session. 


High School in Connecticut, which is 
being published by the Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College. He has re- 
turned to his work in the Wilby High 
School, Waterbury, Conn. 


HOME MANAGEMENT 


Recent visitors Dr. Julius 
Hirsch, professor of economics at the 
University of Berlin, and Mrs. Hirsch, 
who is particularly interested in promot- 
They 
aiming to 
study means and methods of approaching 
problems related to family life. 


were 


ing household arts in Germany. 
are visiting many colleges, 





ee 
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Another visitor, Miss Christine Galitzi 
of Roumania, presented her special in- 
terest in developing a school of social 
work in Budapest, and emphasized her 
desire and that of others interested in 
this project to know recent progress in 
household findings. 





Professor Emma H. Gunther spoke 
before the Association of University 
Women, Fall River, Mass., and found 
that one phase of their activities was di- 
recting the work of a large day nursery. 
She was also one of the representatives 
of colleges attending the dedication of 
the new Alumnae Hall at Women’s 
College, Brown University, Providence, 
R. I., this hall being a most important 
factor in housing and students’ activities. 

Miss Gunther also gave a talk at the 
State Federation of University Women 
in Connecticut at a meeting held at Nor- 
walk, Conn. The federation includes 
representatives from the various college 
clubs in the state as well as branches 
of the Association of University Women. 
One new line of thinking for the various 
groups this year pertains to an outline 
that has just been presented by Dr. Lois 
Meek on “Schools and Children,” as well 
as some suggestions for the study of 
groups of mothers of adolescent children. 





Miss Eva Wilson gave a talk before 
the seventy workers employed by Edison 
Electric Light Company in Brooklyn on 
the selection of electrical equipment from 
the housewife’s point of view. 





An informal round-table was held re- 
cently in Home Management with Mrs. 
T. Grafton Abbott, clinical psychologist 
at the Judge Baker Foundation, Boston, 
who discvssed adjustments in matters 


pertaining to families. 


Miss Mary Frayser, of Winthrop Col. 
lege, Rock Hill, S. C., is carrying on a 
study of “Use of Leisure Among Farm 
Women” in connection with the Purnel] 
Act. Good response and a very real in. 
terest is found in obtaining facts as to 
the use of time after housekeeping tasks 
are finished. 

Miss Margaret Coffin is making a 
Home Management survey under the 
Purnell Act in homes connected with 
her groups in the University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Md. 

Miss Rhondena Armstrong, as execu- 
tive head of the American Homemakers, 
Inc., with central offices at 2 Park 
Square, Boston, Mass., is the organizer 
of home management centers in various 
parts of the state where adult education 
is carried on. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


An interesting development of the 
work of the Horace Mann School Par- 
ents Association is the Parents Study 
Group. This consists of about one hun- 
dred parents who are making a serious 
study of some of the more important 
educational problems. At the first meet- 
ing Mrs. Robert J. Leonard spoke on 
“Relationships between Mothers and 
Children.” 





Among the changes in the Horace 
Mann staff this year are the following: 

Mr. Roy W. Hatch has been appointed 
professor of Social Studies in the Mont- 
clair Normal College. His former work 
in Horace Mann School will be carried 
on by Mr. James G. Stevens, assistant 
professor of Education at Dartmouth 
College, who is on leave of absence for 
the current year. 

Miss Florence Estella Taylor, who is 
a teacher of the Fifth Grade, was critic 
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teacher in the State Normal School at 
Ypsilanti. 

Miss Mabel Richards, of the Fremont 
School, Battle Creek, is a teacher of the 
Second Grade, Open Air School. 

Miss Frances Hobbs, of the Fredonia 
Normal School, is a teacher of the 
Fourth Grade, Open Air School. 

Miss Jean M. Betzner has resigned 
to complete her graduate work in Teach- 
ers College. Her position as teacher of 
the First Grade has been filled by Miss 
Bonnie E. Mellinger. 

Miss Margaret McGuire, of the Uni- 
versity High School, 
teaching mathematics in the High 
School. 

Mr. Theodore F. Normann has been 
made director of the school orchestra. 

Mrs. Dorothy Chesmond Thurber has 
been appointed Dramatic Coach. 


Minnesota, is 





Mr. Henry C. Pearson is giving a 
course for the teachers of Newark, 
N. J., on “The 
Teacher at Work.” 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS 
EDUCATION 


Modern Classroom 


Professor Anna M. Cooley attended 
the district meetings of the New York 
State Home Economics Association held 
in Buffalo and Rochester early in No- 
vember. Professor Cooley was reélected 
president of the Association at their 
spring meeting held in April at the Ho- 
tel Commodore, New York City. 





Miss Lita Bane, president of the 
American Home Economics Association, 
visited Teachers College, October 28, 
in the interest of a survey being made 
relative to Land Grant Colleges. She 
addressed the students of Household 
Arts at a special assembly. 


The first meeting of the Helen Kinne 
Club was held Thursday evening, Octo- 
ber 20, in the Grace Dodge Room. It 
was an informal meeting planned so that 
students and faculty of Household Arts 
might have an opportunity to become bet- 
ter acquainted. Miss Margaret Ed- 
wards, secretary of the club last year, 
presided and told the purpose of the 
club. Professor May B. Van Arsdale, 
as the retiring faculty adviser, and Pro- 
fessor Emma Gunther, adviser of the 
club for the coming year, gave short in- 
spirational talks on the club and its pos- 
Professor Mary T. Whitley 
soon made all feel like old friends, as she 
led them in interesting games. 


sibilities. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 


During the past summer Professor 
Paul Monroe paid another visit to the 
Far East. The chief purpose of this 
visit was to attend a meeting of the 
trustees of the China Foundation for the 
Advancement of Education and Culture 
which was held in Peking in June. This 
Foundation was established some years 
ago on the remitted Boxer Indemnity 
funds. 
Central China to confer with an educa- 
tional commission of the Nationalist 
On his return journey to 
America he attended the meeting of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations at Hono- 


Professor Monroe also went to 


Government. 


lulu during the period of July 15-29. In 
August he addressed the World's Fed- 
eration of Education Associations at 
Toronto, the Institute of Politics at Wil- 
liamstown, and the Assembly at Chau- 
In all these addresses he dis- 
cussed the political, economic, and social 
conditions in the Far East. 


tauqua. 





Professor George S. Counts, who in 
July assumed the associate directorship 





aie ite 
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of the International Institute, was in- 
itiated into his work by spending the en- 
tire summer in Russia, studying the 
schools and other educational institu- 
tions of the Soviet Union. 





On October 8 Professor I. L. Kandel 
left New York for Mexico at the invi- 
tation of the Mexican Ministry of Edu- 
cation. While there he advised with the 
Ministry on the reorganization of the 
secondary schools of Mexico. He re- 
turned to the College in the middle of 
November. 


Professor Thomas Alexander devoted 
1¢ summer to a study of teacher-train- 
ing institutions in Germany and Austria. 
While in Europe he completed his re- 
ports on the Training of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers in France and Germany 
and the Training of Elementary Teach- 
ers in Germany. He also lectured on 
American and German Education at the 


ct 


summer session of the University of 
Berlin. 

Another important feature of Profes- 
sor Alexander’s work was the guidance 
in research of four. American students 
who were visiting Europe under the aus- 
pices of the College and the Institute. 
Miss Ruth McMurry, teacher of French 
at the George Peabody Demonstration 
School, who has been coédperating with 
Professor Alexander and Dr. Max O. 
Muller in the study of the Training of 
Modern Foreign Language Teachers in 
France and Germany, spent the summer 
in France and Germany completing her 
portion of the report. Miss Lois Meier, 
a candidate for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, who is working with Pro- 
fessor Samuel R. Powers, began a study 
of general science teaching in Germany 
this summer and will continue her work 


throughout the academic year 1927-28 a 
the University of Frankfort. Miss Ly. 
cile Allard, a student of Professor Wij. 
liam C. Bagley’s, is making a study of 
the implications of the New Schools for 
the training of teachers. She has been 
abroad since last summer and will re. 
main until next spring, working especially 
in England, Belgium, and Germany, 
Miss Lulu Marie Jenkins, of the Uni- 
versity of California, devoted the sum. 
mer to an investigation of the training 
of physical education teachers for women 
in Germany. Her work involves an in- 
tensive program of visitation of all types 
of institutions engaged in the training 
of physical education teachers, as well as 
a study of the public school systems 
which have introduced new types of 
physical education work. 





Professor Milton C. DelManzo spent 
last spring and summer in Europe study- 
ing schools in England, Holland, Ger- 
many, and Austria. Among the addresses 
which he gave in Europe was one deliv- 
ered at the annual meeting of the New 
Ideals Conference at Stratford-on-Avon 
in June and an address at the Locarno 
meeting of the New Education Fellow- 
ship in August. Dr. DelManzo also rep- 
resented Columbia University at the 
25oth Anniversary of the University of 
Innsbruck, held in Austria, June 23-25. 


KINDERGARTEN-FIRST GRADE 

It is with regret that we have heard 
of the death of Miss Angelina Brooks 
on April 8. Miss Brooks came to New 
York in 1888 to start the training of 
kindergarten teachers for the Industrial 
Education Union which afterward be- 
came Teachers College. For eight years 
she gave herself, heart and soul, to build- 
ing up the kindergarten work in the Col- 








of 
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lege, and it is due to her that we have 
our fine kindergarten room, for she was 
instrumental in planning it. Miss Brooks 
was a woman of great character and out- 
standing personality, with a fine sense 
of humor, and, for her day, she was a 
bold thinker. Until quite recently she 
was strong enough to attend kindergar- 
ten reunions at the College. It is a coin- 
cidence that the same number of THE 
Recorp which carries the news of Miss 
Brooks’ death should also carry that of 
Miss Meriel Willard, her close friend 
and associate. Miss Willard was first a 
student under Miss Brooks, then a mem- 
ber of the staff. In a letter to Miss 
Hill (written shortly after Miss Brooks’ 
death) Miss Willard paid a great tribute 
to Miss Brooks’ inspiration and whole- 
hearted interest not only in the College 
work but in starting the kindergartens 
of the New York Free Kindergarten 
Association. 





There have been several additions to 
and changes in the _ kindergarten-first 
grade staff. We are happy to welcome 
Miss E. Mae Raymond after a year’s 
leave of absence. Miss Alice Hubbard 
is in charge of the nursery group on the 
fourth floor of the Institute of Child 
Welfare Research. 


psychologist in the Children’s University 


Dr. Genevieve Coy, 


School, is giving the course in Tests and 
Measurements in  Kindergarten-First 
Grade and is assisted by Miss Amelia 
Winford, formerly psychologist in the 
clinic of the Los Angeles public schools. 
Dr. Coy and Miss Winford are also in 
charge of the reading clinic, the purpose 
of which is to study the causes and reme- 
dies of reading difficulties. Miss Wini- 
fred Bain is supervising the students who 
are doing practice teaching. Miss Mabel 
Walker is on the Horace Mann kinder- 


garten staff while Mrs. Gretchen O. 
Murray is on leave of absence. 





Miss Mary M. Reed’s dissertation 
for the Ph.D. degree is in press. The 
title is An Investigation of Practices in 
First Grade Admissions and Promotion. 
It is being published by the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College. 





It will be of interest to members of 
the kindergarten alumnae to know that 
the September Survey-Graphic contained 
an interview with Professor Hill, the 
title of the article being “Forty Years 
in Kindergarten-Primary Education.” 


THE LINCOLN SCHOOL 


The Lincoln School began its eleventh 
year in September, 1927. Dr. Jesse H. 
Newlon, formerly Superintendent of 
Schools in Denver, Colo., and president 
of the National Education Association, 
took over his duties as director of the 
school. Dr. R. G. Reynolds has been as- 
signed to the principalship of the high 
school for the coming year. 





Dr. Otis W. Caldwell began his du- 
ties as director of the Lincoln Institute 
of School Experimentation on July 1. 
He has been granted a leave of absence 
for a year and expects to spend much of 
that time in travel abroad. 





Dr. Newlon spoke before the Illinois 
State Teachers Association at Galesburg, 
Ill., on October 7, and gave two ad- 
dresses, the subjects of which were “The 
Significance of the Present Curriculum 
Revision Movement” and “Problems, 
Means, and Devices of Putting the New 
Curriculum into Classroom Practice.” 
He also spoke to the Connecticut State 
Teachers Association on October 28. 
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Dr. Reynolds gave two addresses be- 
fore the sectional meeting of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association at Freeport, 
Ill., on October 22. 
“Tomorrow's Education” and “Keeping 
Open the Lines of Communication.” 


His topics were 


Mr. James S. Tippett gave an address 
on “Improvement Pro- 
at the District Conference of 
the State Teachers Association at Lau- 
rens, S. C., on October 5, and attended 
other district conferences in South Caro- 


of Classroom 
cedure” 


lina on October 29 and November 5. 





Recent publications by members of the 
Lincoln School staff are as follows: “The 
Lure of the Class Room” by James S 
Tippett, in the Education 
Magazine for July; “English in the Up- 
per Grades” by Dora V. Smith, in the 
Elementary English Review for Septem- 
ber; “A Unit of Work” by Etta H. Bliss, 


in the Progressive Education Magazine. 


Progressive 


MUSIC EDUCATION 
The regular convocations of the de- 
partment of Music Education held on 
Wednesday noons have filled Room 118. 
In addition to group singing, programs 
have been presented by members of the 
staff, some of the and 
outside speakers such as Mr. Joseph F. 
Maddy of the University of Michigan. 
Mr. Maddy discussed the National High 
School Summer Camp for 
which the Music Education department 

provided the first $300 scholarship. 


artist students, 


Orchestra 





The Music Club has organized for 
the year with Mr. Raymond Shannon as 
president. At their 
Mrs. Eva Sikelianos spoke on written 
and oral tradition in Greek 


opening meeting 


music and 


its relation to ancient Greek music. 
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The Teachers College Women’s Glee 
Club, under the direction of Professor 
Alice E. Bivins, has an enrollment of 
fifty, and the Teachers College Men's 
Glee Club, under the direction of Mr. 
ae 
thirty-two. 


Church, has an enrollment of 
These 
Tuesday and Thursday noons and are 
open to all students without fee and 
registration. The Men’s Glee Club gave 
a brief concert in the entrance to Russell 
Hall one noon late in October and made 


organizations meet 


a most favorable impression. 





Nearly all the theory courses have 
Institute of 
Musical Art and are now being given 


been transferred from the 
at Teachers College under the instruc- 
tion of Mr. Howard A. Murphy, who 
has for a number of years been an in- 
structor at the Institute. The strength- 
ening of the requirements in these lines 
has led to an increased enrollment in all 
the courses and with a most gratifying 


manifestation in the advanced courses. 





During October and November Pro- 
fessor Peter W. Dykema appeared on 
the programs of the North Central Indi- 
ana Teachers Association at South Bend, 
the Northeastern New York Teachers 
Association at Buffalo, the New Jersey 
Teachers Association at Atlantic City, 
and the South Dakota Teachers Associa- 
tion at Aberdeen. 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


The following publications relating to 
the field 
cently been published by the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College: 


of Natural Science have re- 


Certain 


Techniques Used in Developing a Course 
of Study in Science for the Horace Mann 
Elementary School, by Gerald S. Craig; 
A Tentative Course of Study in Ele- 
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mentary Science for Horace Mann 
School, also by Dr. Craig. This course 
is in three booklets: Book I, for Grades 
1 and 2; Book II, for Grades 3 and 4; 
and Book III, for Grades 5 and 6. The 
Powers General Science Test (revised), 
with Manual of Directions and Nerms, 
by Professor Samuel R. Powers, also has 


recently appeared. 
NORMAL SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Professor William C. Bagley had a 
place on the program of the Fourth An- 
nual October Conference of the Teach- 
ers Union Auxiliary and the Teachers 
Union of New York, on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 1. The conference was held as usual 
at the Hudson Guild Farm, Netcong, 
N. J. The topic of Professor Bagley’s 
paper was “How Would Democratic 
Government of the Schools Help and 
Hinder the Attainment of Generally Ac- 
cepted Educational Ends ?” 

On October 6 and 7 Professor Bagley 
was in Montreal for the meeting of the 
Provincial Association of Protestant 
Teachers of Quebec. He spoke on “The 
Broader Functions of Elementary Educa- 
tion.” 

On October 27 Professor Bagley made 
two addresses before the Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction meeting in Provi- 
dence: a general talk in the morning en- 
titled “What It Has Meant to Send 
Everyone to School” and a talk before 
the high school section in the afternoon 
entitled “Adventures in Teaching.” From 
Providence Professor Bagley went to 
Fall River, Mass., where he spoke before 
the Bristol County Teachers Association 
on October 28. 

On the occasion of his visit to the Ok- 
lahoma College for Women at Chickasha 
on October 13, Professor Edward S. 


Evenden was interested to find with him 
on the assembly plattorm the following 
members of the faculty who had had 
some or all of their educational training 
at Teachers College: Miss Anna K. 
Banks, Miss Jane H. Miller, Miss Ethel 
Norton, Miss Marjorie Dwyer, Miss 
Hazel Frost, Miss Julia L. Hawkins, 
Miss Ida N. Hillerman, Miss Ruth 
Baker, Miss McIntyre, Miss Kittelson, 
Dean Howard Taylor. 

Professor Evenden attended the Sev- 
enty-fourth Annual Convention of the 
New Hampshire State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, held in Laconia on October 22, 
and gave an address on “The Teacher 
and the Changing Curriculum.” 





It was the good fortune of the mem- 
bers of the major course in the profes- 
sional education of teachers to hear Dr. 
J. C. Smith, H. M. Chief Inspector of 
Training Colleges in Scotland, when he 
was in New York in October. Dr. 
Smith described the national program for 
training teachers in Scotland. 





Miss Margaret Kiely, principal of the 
Bridgeport Normal School, Bridgeport, 
Conn., has accepted an appointment as 
associate in Normal School Education 
for the academic year 1927-28. 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
Professor William H. Kilpatrick has 


returned to the College after a twelve 
months’ leave of absence during which 
he and Mrs. Kilpatrick made a trip 
around the world. The bulk of their 
time was spent in the Orient, ten weeks 
being passed in India and twenty weeks 
in China and Japan, where Dr. Kilpat- 
rick was especially interested in studying 
the changes in social and political out- 
look among the peoples of these coun- 
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tries and the correlative demands thus 
The visit to China 
was under the auspices of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Edu- 


made on education. 


cation in China, which gave special con- 
tacts with the people and unusual oppor- 
tunities to come into touch with social 
and political movements. ‘The pleasure 
and profit of the trip was greatly en- 
hanced by the courtesies of the many 
former ‘Teachers College students who 
live in the countries visited. 

Professor Kilpatrick was a member of 
the Conference on Pacific Relations in 
Honolulu July 15-28, where the friend- 
ships made in China and Japan greatly 
increased his helpfulness. The Confer- 
ence was organized on a discussion basis 
and Professor Kilpatrick, because of his 
this field, 


charged with the study of this procedure 


eminence in was especially 
during the meetings and the formulation 
of the statement regarding the manage- 
ment of discussion to be published by the 
Conference in the near future. 
Kilpatrick taught in the 
summer school of the University of Ne- 
braska from August 15-26. 


Professor 





Miss Marion Y. Ostrander, who spent 
last year in the Near East, has returned 
to her work as Professor 
Kilpatrick. She spent the academic year 
at the American University of Beirut, 


assistant to 


in Beirut, Syria, and the summer in 
Europe. 


PRACTICAL 


On October 10 and 11 Professor M. 
A. Bigelow addressed the Western Re- 
gional Conference at Kansas City, Mo. 
His topic was “Social Hygiene Educa- 
On October 12 he spoke before 
the Missouri Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion at Springfield, Mo. 


ARTS 


tion.” 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 

At the first meeting for this year of the 
Secondary Group, Principal Charles ¢ 
Tillinghast, of the Horace Mann School 
for Boys, presented a report of the ex. 
periment which his faculty has been con. 
ducting for several years on directing 
study. At the second meeting Professor 
Maxie N. Woodring, the first woman to 
appear before the group, led a discussion 
on the technique of study. 





During the fall Professor Thomas H. 
Briggs has spoken before the state teach- 
ers associations of Indiana, Kansas, and 
New York. 

In The Educational Yearbook (1926) 
of the International Institute of Teach- 
ers College appears a contribution, on 
pages 533-581, by Professor Briggs on 
“Problems of Education in the United 
States.” In the Report of the Survey of 
the Schools of Lynn, Mass., pages 267- 
308 present the written 
>of the secondary 


discussion, 
by Professor Briggs, 
schools of that city. 





At the invitation of the State Depart- 
ment of Education of North Carolina, 
Professor Woodring has been visiting 
high schools in that state and _ subse- 
quently conferring with teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 





Professor E. K. Fretwell spoke at the 
Maine State Teachers Association Octo- 
ber 13-14 at Houlton, and on the evening 
of October 14 at the dedication of the 
new high school at Caribou, Me. 

October 21-22 Dr. Fretwell and Dr. 
Thomas Alexander spoke at depart- 
mental and general sessions of the State 


Gas- 


Teachers Association meeting as 
tonia, N. C. 
October 28-29 Dr. Fretwell spoke at the 
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Ohio Teachers Association at Toledo, 
Ohio; November 3 at Teachers Associa- 
tion Meeting at Worcester, Mass.; and 
November 10 at the Missouri Teachers 
Association at St. Louis. At this last 
meeting he had the privilege of bringing 
the greetings of the College to the 
Teachers College Club of Missouri. 





A book by Professor P. M. Symonds, 
entitled 
Education, was published this summer 
by the Macmillan Company. It is a com- 


Measurements in Secondary 


prehensive survey of the practices and 
applications of high 
schools. In the September number of 
the Journal of Educational Psychology 


measurements in 


appeared an article by Professor Sy- 
monds on the “Laws of Learning,” which 
restated the findings of physiologists and 
their work on the formation of condi- 
tioned reflexes. In the September num- 
ber of the Journal of Educational Re- 
search there was an article by Dr. Sy- 
monds entitled “Needed Research in the 
Field of Measurements in Secondary 
Education.” 





The Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, published during the summer a 
pamphlet by Professor Woodring and 
Miss Rachel T. Benson on Enriched 
Teaching of English in the High School. 
This is the first of a series covering the 
various subjects of the curriculum. It 
is a source book for teachers of English, 
school librarians and directors of extra- 
curricular activities, and lists chiefly free 


and low cost illustrative and supple- 
mentary materials, with annotations. 
Some of the topics under which the 


materials are grouped are: Biography, 
Book Reviews, Care of Illustrative 
Material; Debating, Dramatics; English 
Club; Holidays; 


Excursions; Games; 
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Illustrative Editions of Classics; Lantern 
Slides; Libraries (High School); Maps 
and Charts; Motion Pictures; Music; 
Pictures; Poetry; Post Cards; Reading 
Lists; School Publications. 

EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

This Daniel H. 
Kulp is the 
Teaching of Sociology. 


semester Professor 


offering a new course: 
Professor David Snedden is giving an 


extension course to the teachers of 


Rochester University on the “Principles 
of Curriculum Making.” 

On October 28 Professor Snedden ad- 
dressed a teachers meeting at Troy, N. 
Y., on “New Aims in Education.” Pro- 
Snedden was also one of the 
speakers at the Eighteenth Annual Con- 
vention of the 


fessor 


Parent- 
at Pittsfield, 
Mass., October 20, 21, and 22, and spoke 


Massachusetts 
Teacher Association held 


on “Salvaging the American Home.” 
TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Mrs. Evelyn S. Tobey visited the Con- 
necticut Agricultural College on Octo 
ber 23 and addressed the students of the 
home economics department on “Milli- 
nery or Clothing Projects for Extension 
Groups.” On October 27 she spoke on 
“New Trends in the Teaching of Cloth- 
ing’ and “Personality in Clothes” be ‘ore 
groups of the Maine Teachers Associa- 
tion in Portland, Me. 





Miss Lillian H. Locke was one of the 
speakers at the annual luncheon of the 
Home Economics Section of the Eastern 
New York Teachers held 
on October 27 at the Hotel Hendrick 
Hudson in Troy, N. Y. The topic of 
her talk was “Help Light a Candle in 
Every Home.” 


Association, 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE DEAN OF TEACHERS 
COLLEGE FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1927 

The Report of the Dean of Teachers College, which is distributed each year the 

latter part of November, presents an interesting review of the activities of the 


College. 


Excerpts from the most significant parts of the reports of the Directors 


of the several Schools, Institutes, and administrative departments are given here. 
The report of Dean James E. Russell to the Trustees appeared in the October 
Recorp and has been reprinted in bulletin form. 


Dr. Rosert J. Leonarp, Director of the 

School of Education 

At the annual meeting of the Faculty, 
legislation was adopted 
candidate for the degree to 
complete 18 tuition points in Teachers 
College (previously 16), and requiring 
candidates for any degree to take a gen- 


requiring each 
Master’s 


eral examination of a type approved by 
the Executive Committee. The purpose 
of this general examination is to obtain 
information regarding the abilities and 
attainments of students in order that 
members of the Faculty may be in posi- 
tion to advise them in a more intelligent 
manner. 

The time has come to give serious 
consideration to the adoption of the same 
admission requirements for Summer Ses- 
sion students as are now in effect for 
the year. 
While the University may wish to con- 


students during academic 
tinue the general policy of admitting all 
those who are over the age of 18 years, 
it is very doubtful whether a professional 
school such as the School of Education 
should continue to maintain this policy. 
The work of certain advanced courses 
has been greatly embarrassed by the at- 
tendance of individuals improperly pre- 
pared. 

A number of students attending the 
Summer Sessiun register for only two 
will be proposed 
looking toward the requirement that all 


points. Legislation 


students shall take at least four credit 
points. 

In response to a letter of inquiry sent 
to all the members of the staff regard- 
ing research work now being conducted 
independent of the Institute of Educa- 
tional fifty-five individuals 
have reported one or more projects. 

There are now 444 active candidates for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy with 
majors in Education. Of this number, 
106 were admitted during the academic 
year. No changes have been made dur- 
ing this year in the general requirements 
for this degree or in the character of 
the examinations. 


Research, 


There is a growing 
belief that the general examination, of 
the intelligence test type, is a significant 
factor in determining eligibility for this 
degree. 

The total number of students enrolled 
in the School of Education has been 
3,401 (not including graduate students 
with majors in Practical Arts), as com- 
pared with 3,026 the preceding year. In 
Practical Arts there were 630 graduate 
students as against 549 in 1925-1926. 
The matriculated students of both 
schools in the Summer Session of 1926 
numbered 4,076. Of the total number 
of graduate students in the School of 
Education during the academic year, 19 
were enrolled as unclassified students and 
2,074 * indicated their desire to become 
candidates for the Master’s or the Doc- 


* 2,704 including graduate students with Practical Arts majors. 
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tor’s degree. In addition, there were 
1,308 matriculated unclassified students, 
of whom 729 signified their intention to 
apply for the degree of Bachelor of 
Science. In the preceding year, there 
were 1,899 candidates for the degree of 
Master of Arts or of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy, and 23 unclassified graduate stu- 
dents. 

During the year the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy was conferred upon 
60 students, 42 of whom had taken 
the Master’s degree at Columbia Uni- 


versity. 


Dr. M. A. Bicetow, Director of the 

School of Practical Arts 

The total registration of regular stu- 
dents in the School of Practical Arts 
from September, 1926, to June, 1927, was 
1,932. Among the students of the year 
just closed, there were 630 candidates 
for higher degrees and 1,302 students 
working toward the Bachelor of Science 
degree. The majority of the latter had 
previously graduated at normal schools, 
technical schools (art, music, nursing, 
etc.), and small colleges, but they had 
not received standardized Bachelor's de- 
grees. With the exception of a small 
group of students in Fine Arts and Mu- 
sic Education, all students working for 
the Bachelor’s degree were admitted on 
the basis of four or more years of edu- 
cational experience in study or teaching 
after they graduated from high school. 

What has happened in our student reg- 
istration in the past four years is that 
the number of candidates for higher 
degrees has almost doubled and almost 
a thousand undergraduates 
have been replaced by teachers of ex- 
perience who have come to work for a 
standard Bachelor’s degree. 

In October, February, and June, 1926- 


immature 


1927, the Bachelor’s and Master’s de- 
grees were conferred by the University 
on 627 students whose major interest was 
in Practical Arts. 

The Faculty of Practical Arts is unan- 
imous in the opinion that the require- 
ments for Teachers College diplomas in 
Practical Arts should be raised rapidly 
so that the educational world will rec- 
ognize that the diplomas mean, first, at 
least two years’ approved experience in 
educational work; second, scholarship 
higher than the average required for the 
Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees; third, 
exceptional ability in the field of major 
interest; and fourth, unquestioned prom- 
ise of success in the field represented by 
the diploma. If these standards are 
maintained for a few years, the diplomas 
will acquire a new recognition and value 
and will be sought by the best type of 
students, who will recognize that Teach- 
ers College diplomas in Practical Arts 
offer special recognition similar to the 
“honors” which some universities attach 
to degrees. Obviously, such standards 
will tend to reduce the number of diplo- 
mas in proportion to degrees. 

The School has now completed the 
transition from the four-year undergrad- 
uate college, which between September, 
1912, and June, 1926, conducted eleven 
annual classes of students through a cul- 
tural-practical curriculum, to a strictly 
professional school for training teachers 
of practical arts. The Faculty of Prac- 
tical Arts has now professionalized with 
reference to teaching all courses under 
its jurisdiction, at least three courses in 
general education are now required for 
the Bachelor of Science and the Master 
of Arts degrees, and all courses have 
been adapted to students as mature as 
the average college graduate who comes 
as a candidate for a Master's degree. 
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As an important step in the develop- 
ment of Health Education in Teachers 
College, the Trustees have appointed Dr. 
Thomas D. Wood, who since 1901 has 
been Professor of Physical Education, as 
Professor of Health Education, and Dr. 
Hugh Grant Rowell as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Health Education. These are 
the first professorships in Health Edu- 
cation in any of the important univer- 
sities. 


Dr. Epwarp L. THornopike, Director 
of Division of Educational Psychology, 
Institute of Educational Research. 
Dr. Hugh Hartshorne and Dr. Mark 

A. May, during the third year of the 

Character Educational Inquiry, have de- 

veloped new and valuable tools and 

methods for research. ‘The studies in 
deceit have been supplemented by sim- 
ilar investigations of helpful codperation 
and of self-control, for the measurement 
of which some twenty-five tests and tech- 
niques have been devised and tried out. 

As in the case of the honesty tests, these 

methods are objective and quantitative, 

being records of actual conduct in con- 
trolled situations. 

They have also made progress in dis- 
covering the causes of conduct. For ex- 
ample, many of the children tested have 
been members of organizations purport- 
ing to teach honesty, so that it was pos- 
sible to measure the effectiveness of the 
methods used, in terms of their actual 
the children 


honest 


product. In some cases 


apparently became less rather 
than more honest under the influence of 
the organization, and a genuine general 


improvement was not, as a rule, traceable 


to the influence of the organization stud- 
ied. By studying the facts concerning 
brothers and sisters from various ranges 
of social environment, including brothers 
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and sisters in orphanages, it is found that 
hereditary influences operate in determin. 
ing deceptiveness about as they do in de. 
termining intelligence. 

The investigation of the ability of 
adults to learn, begun in July, 1925, has 
been completed. A volume stating the 
findings will be ready for publication jp 
the fall of this year. From about the 
age of twenty-five on, there is a falling 
off in ability to learn, but it is so smal] 
as to offer no discouragement to prac- 
tical enterprises in adult education. On 
the contrary, our findings suggest the 
frankly a choice be- 
hand, the indiscrimi- 
nate addition of more and more education 


wisdom of facing 
tween, on the one 


for all boys and girls in their ’teens and, 
on the other hand, the provision of edu- 
cational facilities at all ages for those 
who really desire them and can use them 
for the common good. 

The investigation of the Disciplinary 
Value of High School Studies has been 
completed, and the results accepted for 
early publication in the Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology. This is an extension 
of an earlier investigation (1922-1923) 
of the same topic, by measurements of 
eight thousand pupils before and after 
The two to- 
gether demonstrate that the actual learn- 


taking certain subjects. 


ing of pupils in high schools is largely 
specific, resulting in improvement in the 
particular abilities practiced, but spread- 
ing only slightly so as to cause an im- 
provement of intellect as a whole. 

The investigation, begun in 1922, of 
the possibilities and limitations of Voca- 
tional Guidance on the basis of simple 
psychological tests such as can be given 
to boys and girls of fourteen by teachers, 
social workers or employers, is being 
continued. We are following as closely 
as we can the educational and vocational 
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careers of as many as we can reach of 
the 2,500 children tested in 1922. 


Dr. Oris W. Catpwe tt, Director of the 
Division of School Experimentation, 
Institute of Educational Research 
During the year just closed Dr. A. I. 

Gates has continued his studies of learn- 
ing in reading by deaf children. The 
practice materials of the preceding year’s 
work in reading were prepared in mixed 
mimeographed and printed form. This 
course included 1,040 pages of experi- 
mental material. About one hundred 
fifty copies were used in schools for deaf 
children. The New York Institution for 
the Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes 
has used these materials throughout the 
year under conditions and with checks 
which we expect wili produce a practical 
test of the methods and possible future 
suggestions for its improvement. 

The same materials have been used 
under controlled experimental conditions 
in Public School 165, Manhattan, as a 
means of teaching reading to pupils of 
normal hearing but of low mentality. 

Report should also be made of a study 
completed this year by Miss Lois Meier 
upon the “Health Materials in Science 
Textbooks.” This study produced a 
large amount of accurately tabulated 
data which has been published by the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
Only 
the final general conclusion can be quoted 
“The results of 


lege in a pamphlet of 104 pages. 


in this limited report: 
this investigation show that about 50 
per cent of the biology, 32 per cent of the 
general science, 11 per cent of the chem- 
istry, and 2 per cent of the physics text- 
books consist of health material. In 
the biology and general science there is 
a definite tendency to organize subject 
matter around health; in chemistry and 
physics the authors are apparently not 


so much concerned with the development 
of health material.” 

This study by Miss Meier should serve 
as conclusive evidence that there is 
abundant health material in the subject 
matter as now organized, and that the 
already crowded curriculum need not be 
asked to carry an added separate course 
embodying these materials. 

The Trustees of the College have now 
established the Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation and have planned 
that the research work of the school and 
the work of the Division of School Ex- 
perimentation of the Institute of Edu- 
cational Research shall be included in the 
newly formed institute. The new insti- 
tute is to have its home in the research 
building made possible by the very gen- 
erous contribution of parents of Lincoln 
School pupils and the Trustees of Teach- 
ers College. 


Dr. Georce D. Strayer, Director of the 
Division of Field Studies, Institute of 
Educational Research 
This division has conducted, during the 

past year, the following inquiries: (1) A 

survey of the schools of Fort Lee, N. 

J.; (2) A survey of the schools of Lynn, 

Mass.; (3) A survey of the schools of 

Beaumont, Tex.; (4) A survey of the 

schools of Jacksonville, Fla.; (5) A sur- 

vey of The Northfield Schools, East 

Northfield, Mass. In addition to these 

more formal inquiries, members of the 

staff have had referred to them a num- 
ber of problems upon which communities 
or individuals engaged in educational ad- 
ministration have asked for advice. 

These range all the way from a com- 

parative study of the cost of education 

in certain near-by cities to a fairly com- 
plete study of the needs of the schools of 

Nyack, New York. 
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The development of the 
matter of 


subject 
administration, 
through the compilation of problems oc- 
curring in the field, has been advanced 
during the current year by the publica- 
tion of a book of 700 pages by Profes- 
sors Strayer and Engelhardt, entitled 
School Building Problems. 

It is not feasible, in so brief a report, 
to indicate in detail the subject matter 
or recommendations of each of the sepa- 
A brief report of the 
scope of several undertakings and of the 
results achieved is given below. 


educational 


rate inquiries. 


(1) A complete survey of the schools 
of Fort Lee, N. J., was made, including 
the administration of the schools, school 
buildings and school building program, 
the financing of the pupil 
achievement in the elementary schools, 
classification and progress of children in 


schools, 


the elementary schools and in the junior 
and senior high school, courses of study, 
extra-curricular activities, teaching staff, 
and relations with the public. 

(2) A complete survey of the schools 
of Lynn, Mass., was undertaken with 
the codperation of fifteen members of 
the staff of Teachers College, assisted by 
more than fifty graduate students. As 
a result of the survey, a complete reor- 
ganization of the administrative and su- 
pervisory staff was proposed. Important 
changes in the organization and admin- 
istration of the schools, in the curricula 
and courses of study and in the adapta- 
tion of the schools to the needs of indi- 
vidual children through better classifica- 
tion, and a school building program were 


It is a great satisfaction 
to be able to record the fact that the 
major recommendations of the survey are 
already being put into effect by the School 
Committee of Lynn. 

(3) A survey of the schools of Beau- 


recommended. 


RECORD 


mont, Tex., including administration, 
business administration, a school build. 
ing program, the financing of the schools, 
pupil classification and 
progress of pupils, the teaching staff, ang 
the curricula, was completed during the 
second semester and turned over to the 
Board of Education of Beaumont op 
March 28. 
tain of the recommendations has already 
been taken by the Board of Education 


and other findings are receiving the care. 


achievement, 


Action with respect to cer. 


ful consideration of the superintendent 
of schools and his staff and of the local 
school board. 

(4) The survey of the schools of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., included, as well, all the 
schools of Duval County. 
mendations of the 


The recom- 
Jacksonville survey 
having to do with the reorganization of 
the administrative and supervisory staff 
have already been voted by the Board 
of Education. Other recommendations 
with respect to curricula and courses of 
study, vocational guidance and vocational 
education, children, 
business management of schools, develop- 


reclassification of 


ment of the school building program, and 
the financing of the schools, are under 
consideration with every promise that the 
Board will accept the major recommen- 
dations of the survey. 

More than 150 students in Educational 
Administration, Secondary Education, 
Elementary Education, Physical Educa- 
tion, Civic Education, and Curriculum 
Research have participated in the field 
work done during the current year. The 
cost of the inquiries has been borne by 
the boards requesting these studies. 


Dr. ArTHUR I. Gates, Director of Ex- 
perimentation in the Mann 
School, Institute of Educational Re- 


search 


Horace 
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The construction of two teams of tests 
for the measurement and diagnosis of 
reading ability was completed. The team 
for the primary grades consists of three 
tests; the series for grades three and 
above comprises four. Two forms of 
each set have been published by the Bu- 
reau of Publications. The construction 
and uses of these instruments are de- 
scribed in two booklets published by the 
Bureau of Publications and in three ar- 
ticles published in the Teachers Cot- 
tecGeE Recorp. 

The results of many investigations car- 
ried out by this division of the Institute 
have been assembled in a volume of 440 
pages published in June, 1927, by the 
Macmillan Company under the title, 
Improvement of Reading: A Program 
of Diagnostics and Remedial Methods. 
This book describes a method of diag- 
nosing difficulties in reading and includes 
directions and norms for a series of 
more than thirty new tests and examina- 
tions. The volume gives much space and 
emphasis to remedial measures many of 
which were developed in the Institute 
during the past five years. 

The Director has nearly completed 
another volume dealing with the impor- 
tant problems of teaching reading in the 
primary grades. In this book will be 
published for the first time the results 
of studies of the visual and _ phonetic 
characteristics of the English language, 
a number of investigations of teaching 
school classes by “natural,” phonetic, “in- 
trinsic,” and other methods, and various 
less extensive experiments utilizing in- 
dividuals or small groups as subjects. 
This book will describe and defend some 
mew procedures for teaching beginners 
to read. The principles underlying these 
methods will be applied to the teaching 
of reading in higher grades. 


With the aid of funds provided by 
Lincoln School, materials for a year's 
work in beginning reading for deaf chil- 
dren were prepared and tried out. The 
same materials were used in a controlled 
experiment carried on during the sec- 
ond half year with two classes of pupils 
of low mentality in Public School 165, 
Manhattan. With certain modifications, 
this course will be tried out later upon 
pupils who have entered school without a 
knowledge of English. 


Dr. Paut Monrok, Director of Interna- 

tional Institute 

During the year 308 students from 
foreign lands were enrolled as compared 
with 283 of the previous year, together 
with 14 students in the intra-session 
courses in August-September, 1926, 35 in 
the intra-session courses of June, 1927, 
and many more during the regular sum- 
mer session when no separate register is 
These 


different countries as compared with 50 


kept. students came from §1 
countries of origin during the previous 
These together with 158 Ameri- 


can students planning to teach in foreign 


year. 


lands were advised in their work by the 
staff of the International Institute. 
Instruction in the field directly con- 
nected with the work of the Institute is 
offered in 15 different courses in which 
the class registration totaled 542. While 
all these courses aim to connect their 
work directly with school conditions, 
this connection is made most directly 
with the Fundamental Course through 
As in pre- 
vious years, an extensive visitation was 


the extensive field visitation. 


made in Maryland, Virginia, and the 
District of Columbia, a trip to the New 
England States, and numerous more local 
visitations in the vicinity of New York 
City. By these observations on the field, 
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instruction in every type of American 
educational institution and the workings 
of country, city, county, state, and na- 
tional administrative offices are seen in 
actual operation. This phase of the work 
continues to be the most profitable, most 
popular, and most unique. 

During the academic year inclusive of 
the summer session, sixty-eight scholar- 


ships were granted covering tuition 
charges amounting to $13,745. The 


awards were granted to students from 
Australia, 1; 
Bulgaria, 2; China, 17; Czecho-slovakia, 
1; Chile, 3; Denmark, 1; England, 4; 
Finland, 1; Germany, 3; 
Greece, 1; Haiti, 1; Hungary, 4; India, 
3; Iraq, 1; Japan, 2; Korea, 2; Pales- 
tine, 1; Persia, 1; Philippines, 1; Poland, 
3; Porto Rico, 5; Russia, 2; Scotland, 1; 
Spain, 2; Turkey, 4. 

Grants from the Macy Fund, totaling 
$26,300, were made to 28 students. As 
in previous years most of the appoint- 


the following countries: 


France, 1; 


ments to the Macy Grants were made 
on nomination of the educational minis- 
tries of the respective countries and the 
remaining few upon nomination of some 
outstanding 
representative of the educational inter- 
Visits 
were made by various members of the 


educational organization, 


ests of the respective countries. 


staff to the educational ministries of sev- 
these 
appointments or to the work of previous 
holders of the grant. 


eral countries with reference to 


Rutnu Anprvus, Acting Director of the 
Institute of Child Welfare Research 
There has been developing an ad- 

ministrative policy which will lead to 

the obliteration of departmental lines and 
the integration of staff effort in instruc- 
tion and research in the field of child 
development. The functions of the In- 
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stitute may be summarized under the 
two general headings of Instruction and 
Research. 

Although the chief function was orig. 
inally research, there has been a grow. 
ing emphasis on the instructional side. 
Since the purpose of Teachers College 
is to give professional training, it follows 
that the instructional phase of the work 
at the Institute must receive increasing 
attention to meet the demands made 
upon it. The present country-wide in- 
terest in all phases of child development 
and the need of professional workers in 
this field added factors. This in- 
struction is offered to both adults and 


are 


children. 

Nursery school teachers, clinic tech. 
nicians and administrators, and profes- 
education 
the year. 
Laboratory facilities for practice as well 


sional workers in parental 


received instruction during 
as minor research were offered in the 
nursery school groups and educational 
clinic. Child study groups for practice 
teaching were secured through codpera- 
tion with the Child Study Association 
Not only did Miss 
Margaret Quilliard of this association 
organize these practice groups, but she, 
with Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg, the 
director, gave a great deal of time and 


of America, Inc. 


energy to the students in parental edu- 
The resources of their associa- 
tion were open to the students. Two 
hundred ninety-five students in the 
School of Education and the School of 
Practical Arts were offered opportunity 


cation. 


for observation in the nursery school. In 
addition, forty-eight practice teachers re- 
ceived training under the supervision of 
Professor Patty S. Hill and Miss Grace 
Langdon. The educational clinic, under 


the direction of Dr. Bess V. Cunningham, 
served as a laboratory for the training 
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of twenty-three students in clinical psy- 
chology. There were four students from 
the Home Management department of 
Teachers College who followed the cases 
in the clinic, giving advice from the 
standpoint of home management when- 
ever possible. 

Twelve Fellows were appointed to the 
Institute by the National Research Coun- 
cil Committee on Child Development and 
five in Parental Education by the Na- 
tional Council of Parental Education. 
For the first time Master’s degrees were 
given with a major in Child Develop- 
ment, and matriculation examinations for 
the Doctor’s degree were offered in this 
field. 

The training of the 
worker in Child Development demands 


professional 


intensive work in a wide variety of 
laboratory situations. How many ad- 
vanced students should have the oppor- 
tunity to participate in, not merely 
observe, the many phases of work at the 
Institute; how many students should be 
permitted to act as laboratory assistants 
in this manner; what degree of special- 
ization should be advised; and how much 
general background in Child Develop- 
ment can be acquired—these are some of 
the instructional problems confronting 
the staff. 


Dr. James F. 
Charge of Extramural Courses 


Hosic, Professor in 


Twenty-five different courses were 
given during the year, eleven of which 
had not previously been included in the 
list of authorized extramural courses. 
This clearly indicates that our field of 
service is widening and that the depart- 
ment is making every effort to codperate 
with the various centers in providing the 
instruction which they most need. 

One outstanding example of this is the 


work that has been carried on during the 
year at Coatesville, under the direction 
of our Bureau of Curriculum Research. 
We were asked to assist in a program 
of curriculum construction in which all 
the teachers and supervisors could par- 
ticipate. The group, numbering 108, 
was organized on a_ subject-committee 
basis and, in addition to lectures on 
topics of common interest to the entire 
group, specialists in the different subjects 
worked intensively with the committees 
each week. An extended library of cur- 
riculum material has been gathered, and 
preliminary drafts of courses of study 
have been made by the various commit- 
tees. The work will be continued during 
the coming year. 

Another interesting piece of work un- 
dertaken for the first time this year was 
in the field of public health nursing. In 
order to meet the felt need of nurses 
in service for additional training, two 
extramural classes were organized, one 
in Elizabeth and the other in Newark, 
by the local Visiting Nurses’ Association, 
working in conjunction with our Depart- 
ment of Nursing Education. Registration 
was restricted to applicants who were 
graduates of an approved school of 
nursing, who were registered in the 
states in which they had received their 
training, and who were actively en- 
gaged in doing creditable work on 
their respective staffs. Those who could 
matriculate were urged to do so. 


Dr. Freperick G. Bonser, for Research 
in Home Economics 
This report covers the years 1924 to 
1927. In September, 1924, the Office of 
Research in Home Economics’ was 
opened and Mrs. Annie Robertson Dyer 
was appointed Research Associate to 


work in coéperation with the faculty, 
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staff, and qualified students of the Col- 
lege. 

Three preliminary studies were made 
to aid in selecting lines for major re- 
search. By the use of this background 
of materials and through conferences of 
the Dean, members of the faculty, and 
the Associate, policies were developed 
for the office which include the following 
activities : 

1. To assemble, classify, and make 
available for use high school courses of 
study in home economics and_ such 
pamphlets, bulletins, and other documen- 
tary materials not published in books as 
might contribute to the study of home 
economics problems. 

2. To conduct three related major re- 
search studies, namely: 

a. A selection and analysis of +100 
representative city and state high school 
courses of study in home economics for 
their content and the grade placement of 
this content. 

b. A survey and analysis of the ac- 
tivities of home and family life of repre- 
sentative families in sufficient number to 
determine the needs which high school 
courses in home economics should at- 
tempt to meet, and to serve as’ a means 
of evaluating the content found in the 
100 courses of study analyzed. 

c. An investigation of the interests 
of high school girls at the different grade 
levels to aid in determining the appro- 
priate grade placement of the respective 
topics for high school courses of study. 

3. To render such incidental service 
to the staff and graduate students in the 
use of the materials assembled as would 
not interfere with the development of the 
major problems of research. 

Results have been achieved by the office 
in each of these three lines of endeavor. 
Over 4,000 courses of study and other 


pamphlets and bulletins have been ¢ol. 
lected, classified and filed. The an. 
alysis of the topics and grade placements 
of topics of the 100 selected courses of 
study has been completed and the mono. 
graph presenting the results is ready for 
publication. The study reveals a total of 
9,995 topic elements in the 100 courses 
with a standardization of but 15.3 per 
cent of the topics. This impressively 
points the need for selection of topics, 
for the development of reliable criteria 
for selection, and for a sounder basis 
for the grade placement of topics. For 
each year since the work began, an anno- 
tated bibliography of the books of the 
year in home economics has been made 
and included in the files to keep materials 
as nearly up to date as possible. 

In addition to the specific studies made 
in the office or by its aid, the efforts of 
the office and the Associate have been of 
much value in preparing workers for re- 
search in home economics by providing 
training for them in research method, 
by assisting in the development of field 
studies, and by stimulating interest and 
giving direction to further research work 
in the home economics field. 


Dr. Oris W. CaALpwe Lt, Director of 

The Lincoln School 

The outstanding financial accomplish- 
ment of the year is the completion of 
the fund with which to erect a new re- 
search building and a swimming pool. 
A committee of parents under the chair- 
manship and assistant chairmanship, re- 
spectively, of Mr. Ogden Reid and Mr. 
Henry S. Bowers, has conducted this 
successful campaign. ‘The Trustees of 
Teachers College pledged $100,000 to- 
ward the buildings; a friend of the 
school guaranteed the cost of the land, 


$100,000; and 369 other patrons sub- 
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scribed the remaining $300,000. This 
result is all the more notable, first, be- 
cause of the relatively small number of 
families connected with the school as 
compared with most other schools; and 
second, because of the fact that the 
school is in only its tenth year and has 
but seven classes of graduates. We did 
not ask and have not received subscrip- 
tions except from families connected 
with the school, and from the Trustees 
of Teachers College, part of whom now 
have or have had children in the Lincoln 
School. 

The General Education Board has al- 
ready delivered to the Trustees of 
Teachers College $1,000,000 as endow- 
ment for the Lincoln School, the income 
of which shall be used to reduce the 
annual allowance of $150,000 which has 
been provided by this Board toward the 
maintenance of the school’s work. This 
provision of endowment funds, together 
with the continuance of the many other 
evidences of confidence and trust, greatly 
increases our already large obligation 
and gratitude to the General Education 
Board for the educational opportunities 
it has made possible. 

The problem of making the best edu- 
cational uses of the constant stream of 
school visitors, as well as that of provid- 
ing the visitors with the particular things 
for which they came, has become more 
and more insistent. During the year 
1926-1927 there were 1,161 visitors from 
the United States and foreign countries. 
With the exception of two groups of 
students from library schools, all these 
visitors observed classroom activities. 
There were also 234 additional visits 
made by people who came on more than 
one occasion. The total number of visits 
for which programs were planned was 
thus 1,395. 


Pror. Henry C. Pearson, Principal of 
the Horace Mann School 

On January 22, 1927, a luncheon was 
given at the Hotel Astor in commemora- 
tion of the fortieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Horace Mann School. 
This luncheon, attended by more than 
thirteen hundred citizens of New York, 
and graduates, teachers, and patrons of 
the school, was a remarkable tribute to 
the contributions of the Horace Mann 
School to the development of progressive 
education not only in this country but 
throughout the world. President Butler 
in the keynote address sketched the early 
beginnings of the school and showed its 
influence in the development of a new 
point of view in education that has re- 
sulted in the modern school. 

The interest aroused by this anniver- 
sary luncheon in the past achievements 
of the Horace Mann School has stimu- 
lated its friends to consider some of its 
most urgent and future needs. The out- 
standing problem seems to be more ade- 
quate compensation for our teachers, a 
matter which I discussed briefly in my 
last annual report. <A _ representative 
committee of our parents, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds, 
has been giving careful consideration to 
various methods by which additional 
funds might be secured for increasing 
th? salaries of our teachers. They de- 
cided that it was best to endeavor to 
raise an endowment fund, the principal 
and interest of which should be used 
exclusively for supplementing the pres- 
ent schedule of salaries. Accordingly, a 
drive to raise such a fund from the 
patrons of the school, the alumni, and 
others interested in education was be- 
gun last winter and will be continued 
next fall. At the present writing about 
$125,000 has been pledged. 
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The various types of work under way 
during the year may be classified as 
below: 

1. Research projects, the outcome of 
which may also have practical applica- 
tion in the work of the school. Such a 
study is that of Mr. W. A. Barton, Jr., 
on the effect of outlining upon achieve- 
ment. The results of this experiment, 
which will be reported as a doctor’s dis- 
sertation in secondary education, should 
aid in the effort to improve our pupils’ 
methods of study. 

2. The diagnosis of the difficulties and 
adjustment of individual pupils. 

3. The use of achievement tests in a 
survey of achievement in English, for 
the diagnosis of class and individual 
weaknesses as a basis for greater econ- 
omy and effectiveness in teaching. 

4. The use of mental tests, including 
the regular yearly survey, for the im- 
proved classification and individual ad- 
justment of pupils. 

5. Special projects, such as the con- 
struction of new record cards, the de- 
velopment of practice materials for drill 
in Latin, and codperative work with 
Professor Maxie N. Woodring on prob- 
lems involved in the direction of study 
for high school pupils. 


Mr. Cnaries C. TittincHast, Princi- 
pal of Horace Mann School for Boys 
One of the most satisfying as well as 

most significant events of the year has 

been the consummation of the plans with 
reference to the creation of an Adminis- 
trative Board for the school. Through 
the unusually helpful and thoughtful co- 
operation of both the retiring Dean and 
his successor, it has been possible to 
smooth out the difficulties incident to 
bringing to pass that which we all de- 
sired, the actual functioning of this group 


of men in the administration of the af. 
fairs of the school. I feel that both 
the College and the School are fortunate 
in the keen interest and genuine ability 
of the men who have been chosen to 
carry on this task; and with their coup. 
sel and coéperating direction, I am sure 
that we shall be able to render better 
service, both in the training of the boys 
who come to us and in our professional 
contribution to the college of which we 
are a part. 

It is gratifying to report that the prog. 
ress of the Endowment Fund, instituted 
and carried forward by the Fathers As- 
sociation, has been such as to make pos- 
sible a very real increase in salaries as 
of September, 1926. Those members of 
the staff who on June 30, 1927, had com- 
pleted at least five years of service, par- 
ticipated most heavily in the distribution 
of the funds available for the bettering 
of salaries; and it is of interest to dis- 
cover that of a full-time staff of twenty- 
seven, nineteen have been with the school 
for five or more years. ‘This testifies to 
a stability as well as a loyalty which is 
worth much to continued success. 

We have amplified the investigation in 
the field of directed learning by institut- 
ing small group—as far as_ possible 
homogeneous and congenial—where, un- 
der the direction of a teacher, a labora- 
tory in learning has been carried on. We 
are handicapped in that we have no ob- 
jective measurements by means of which 
we may be assured that the desirable re- 
sults that we find are due largely or en- 
tirely to this particular method of in- 
struction. It is true, however, that during 
the year just closed we have had a no- 
ticeably smaller number of failures in in- 
dividual subjects, a noticeably higher 


scholastic average and median for the en- 
tire school, and a gratifyingly general re- 
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port from instructors that there has been 
more enthusiasm and spontaneity in the 
approach to assigned tasks. We plan to 
continue this experiment of small labora- 
tory study periods during the year, as- 
signing to each boy two or three periods 
per week as against one or two during 
the year just ended. 


Dr. Hersert B. Bruner and Miss 
FuorENCE STRATEMEYER, Bureau of 
Curriculum Research 
On June 30, 1927, the Bureau of Cur- 

riculum Research completed the third 
year of its work. Since no official report 
was made during the first two years, 
and the projects undertaken have been 
more or less continuous from the begin- 
ning, this report will treat of the work 
of all three years. 

The staff of the bureau is attempting 
among other things to develop a pro- 
gram that will result in teaching units 
closely enough related to present prac- 
tice to be appropriated by teachers in 
the field in their everyday work. Up 
to June 30, 1927, some of the steps 
taken are as follows: 


COLLECTION AND INTERPRETATION OF 
MATERIALS 


In the endeavor to determine the best 
present practice in the United States as 
a foundation for indicating next steps, 
19,000 courses of study and curriculum 
bulletins from public and private schools 
in rural and urban communities have 
been collected and filed according to 
grade, subject, kind of school, and the 
like. These range in grade from pre- 
school to grade twelve inclusive. With 
the assistance of faculty members and 
graduate students of Teachers College 
criteria have been set up for judging the 
merit of these courses of study in prac- 


tically all the fields of the elementary 
grades and the junior high school, and 
the courses rating highest when these 
criteria are employed have been selected. 
This study is described in “Rating Ele- 
mentary School Courses of Study” pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Publications in 
1926. A supplementary study describing 
the evaluation of courses received dur- 
ing the last year will be published dur- 
ing this school year. 

Since true progress in curriculum and 
course of study construction would dic- 
tate that account be taken not only of 
the best that is being done but also of 
what ought to be done, the Bureau of 
Curriculum Research has attempted to 
list and evaluate all experimental stud- 
ies as well as discussions reported since 
1910 pertinent to the problem of “what” 
and “how” to teach from pre-school to 
grade twelve inclusive. With the gener- 
ous coéperation of the faculty and grad- 
uate students, over 60,000 references 
have been listed and some 26,000 of 
those most pertinent to curriculum prob- 
lems have been rather carefully briefed 
and evaluated for scientific soundness and 
curriculum worth. 


ADAPTATION OF BUREAU MATERIALS TO 
FIELD AND COLLEGE SERVICE 


In order that the best present prac- 
tices and most scientific experimental 
studies may be more readily applied to 
field situations, members of the staff 
of the bureau have been assisting in cur- 
riculum and course of study construc- 
tion programs in several typical school 
situations ranging in size from the one- 
room rural school community to the 
large city school system. A bulletin de- 
scribing the most successful of the meth- 
ods used to date should be in print by 
December, 1927. 
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The materials of the bureau are also 
being utilized by faculty and graduate 
students of Teachers College in large 
numbers in carrying forward their spe- 
cial problems and _ researches. Some 
much-needed contributions to the solu- 
tion of curriculum problems should re- 
sult from the proper interpretation of 
the materials through the media of dis- 
sertations, special reports, and the like. 

The staff of the bureau is now begin- 
ning to offer courses of instruction for 
directors of curriculum programs and 
heads of course of study committees, as 
well as for research workers in the cur- 
riculum field. 

The wealth of materials which will 
be availabie after the year 1927-1928 will 
make it possible to carry forward some 
much-needed curriculum research. In 
our judgment, this research should in- 
clude a more intensive study of the 
materials on file as well as the methods 
of adapting them to field situations. 


Miss KATHARINE I. SHERWIN, Execu- 
tive Secretary of Student Organiza- 
tions 
The most important functions of the 

office remain practically constant from 

year to year; namely, (1) To act as 
headquarters of the Student Council and 
all organizations represented on the Stu- 
dent Council; to provide a depository for 
all student organizations’ funds; to pro- 
vide a medium through which their bills 
may be paid; and to give advice and as- 
sistance as desired and needed, (2) to 
edit and publish the Weekly Bulletin, 

(3) to act as headquarters for the Col- 

lege Christmas Chest, (4) to accept 

memberships for the clubs and handle 
tickets for dinners, trips, outings, etc., 

(5) to render stenographic, mimeograph, 

and multigraph service to all student or- 
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ganizations as they have need of it, (6) 
to act as headquarters for printing ang 
poster service to clubs, (7) to act a 
headquarters for orders and distributions 
of caps, gowns, and hoods, and (8) t 
edit and publish the Teachers College 
Blue Book. 

As business headquarters for Phi Delta 
Kappa, the office has worked in close ¢o. 
operation with the officers of the fra. 
ternity. In its capacity as central treas. 
ury for all organizations, the office has 
received $18,184.54 in deposits and dis. 
bursed $15,833.86 on authorized requisi. 
tions. 

Five new clubs—the Seth Low Student 
Government Association, the Negro 
Club, the Mathematics Club, the Science 
Club, and the History of Nursing So 
ciety—have been accorded recognition by 
the Student Council. 

The College Christmas Chest was con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Student 
Council from November 29 to December 
4. $2,326.17 was collected at a cost of 
$143.14. Of this amount, $300 was given 
to the Student Friendship Fund; $300 to 
the Near East Relief; $900 to Lingnan 
University toward the partial support 
of a professorship of education; $250 to 
the American Red Cross for the relief 
of the flood sufferers; and the remainder, 
$433.03, was added to the permanent en- 
dowment of the Teachers College Chair 
of Education. 


Miss Louise R. Beers, Assistant Li- 

brarian 

The number of bound volumes added 
to the library during the year was 5,074. 
More than 4,500 pamphlets were also 
received and shelved. The library sub- 
scribes for 433 current periodicals, of 
which 21 were added during the past 


year. 
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In the fall of 1926 the entire room in 
which the Textbook Library is housed 
was given over to its use. This increase 
of space made it possible for fifty per 
cent more people to use the room, and 
also gave Opportunity to adequately dis- 
play the many additions to the collection. 

The statistics for the year show that 
it has been one of growth and develop- 
ment for the library, but it has been 
matked by the sad event of the illness 
and death of Miss Elizabeth G. Baldwin, 
for thirty-one years librarian of Teach- 
ers College. 


Ma. C. J. Tipwewt, Director of Bureau 

of Publications 

During the year the Bureau published 
besides the Teachers College Record and 
the Journal of Educational Method, 53 
Ph.D. dissertations in the Contributions 
to Education series and 43 miscellaneous 
publications. Most of the standardized 
tests published by the Bureau were re- 
printed during the year and several of 
them were reprinted three or four times. 

The publishing program of the Bu- 
reau for the year just closed was con- 
siderably heavier than any previous pro- 
gram. Not there more 
publications, but they were much more 
pretentious. 


only were 


The revolving loan fund arrangement 
for assisting authors to finance the pub- 
lication of their dissertations seems to 
be operating satisfactorily. All Ph.D. 
dissertations publisted during the year 
were published un. r that plan. 

Sales of publications increased over the 
preceding year $45,787. This is a gain of 
25 per cent. The assets for the year 
were $168,981.64; the met increase in 
assets for the year, being $34,679. In ad- 
dition, special appropriations were made 
by the Bureau to the amount of $4,523. 
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Dr. Rotto G. Reynowps, Director, 
Bureau of Educational Service 


During the twelve months ending July 
I, 1927, 1,655 candidates registered with 
the Bureau of Educational Service are 
reported as having received positions. 
During the twelve months covered by the 
report, 2,984 educational positions were 
referred to the Bureau for recommenda- 
tions. 

This report shows a loss of approxi- 
mately seventeen per cent in full-time 
placement. When compared with the 
report of the preceding year the number 
of positions referred to the Bureau was 
over thirty per cent less than the in- 
quiries of last year. It is difficult to ex- 
plain the falling off, except as indicated 
by the general opinion among the Ap- 
pointment Secretaries, that there has 
been very much less movement in educa- 
tional positions this year. It may be 
noted in this connection that while there 
is a loss in total placement, the Bureau 
has been much more effective in its place- 
ment activities, when the number of posi- 
tions upon which it worked is considered. 

There are no striking differences be- 
tween the types of positions to which our 
graduates have gone this year and those 
which they accepted last year. The re- 
port does, however, show a certain new 
type of positions which the College has 
been fostering, such as those in the 
nursery school and that of Dean of 
Women and Girls. 

For students in residence, 2,418 part- 
time positions were secured. It is esti- 
mated that over $100,000 was earned by 
students who were working, in addition 
to carrying their regular college classes. 

The Bureau has continued to serve as 
an information center and hundreds of 
letters requesting information on educa- 
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tion have come from every state in the 
Union and many foreign countries. 

The Bureau has been utilized this year 
more than ever before as a laboratory 
for graduate students in the College who 
are interested in problems which have to 
to do with placement, and several studies 
have been undertaken in which all of the 
members of the Bureau have codperated. 


Mr. A. H. Conno ty, Business Man- 
ager 

The current expenses for the year 
were $2,786,642.39, of which $41,934.40 
was paid from special funds and $964,- 
714.99 from funds for designated pur- 
poses, leaving a balance paid from gen- 
eral funds of $1,779,993.00. The income 
applicable to general purposes was $1,- 
603,001.24 from College earnings and 
$202,020.03 from investments. The in- 
come from special funds was $40,809.18 
and for designated purposes $937,411.89. 
The income for the year, therefore, was 
$2,783,242.34. 

The cost of maintaining the residence 
halls and lunch rooms for the year was 
$817,660.83. This amount added to the 
current expenses for the College ($2,- 
786,642.39) brings the total expense for 
the year to $3,604,303.22. 
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The net surplus in the General Fung 
on June 30, 1927, was $4,777.50. 

During the year the College receive 
bequests and donations amounting to $;,. 
245,195.27. Of this sum, $601,200.09 
was designated as endowment, $102, 
946.96 was for plant purposes, and the 
remainder was for current designated 
purposes. The other than 
plant properties on June 30, 1927 
amounted to $6,278,383.09. 

Beginning with the Summer Session, 
1927, eleven more apartments in Seth 
Low were opened for students. Begin. 
ning with the academic year 1927-1928, 
the entire seventh floor is to be turned 
into apartments for members of the 
faculty, thus making a total of twenty- 
seven faculty apartments in Seth Low, 

For a number of years Bancroft has 
been inadequate to supply the demand 
for small apartments for students with 
families. The Trustees, therefore, au- 
thorized the remodelling of Grant and 
Sarasota Halls in order to make twenty- 


resources 


four three- and four-room apartments 
in each building. Sarasota Hall will be 


ready for students in the Summer Ses- 
sion, 1927, and Grant Hall will be ready 
for the opening of the academic year 
1927-1928. 
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| TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI 
HOMECOMING 


February 24 and 25, 1928 


HE homecoming of Teachers College Alumni will be held on February 24 

and 25. This will make it possible for those going to the N. E. A. meeting 
in Boston to visit New York and Teachers College “in transit.” A program of 
unusual interest is being arranged beginning Friday noon and lasting through 
Saturday morning. It will end early enough on Saturday to make it possible for 
anyone to get to Boston before seven o'clock that evening. All Alumni are urged 
to come and to make this a real homecoming. 


PROGRAM 


Fripay, FEBRUARY 24 
12:30 p.M. Phi Delta Kappa Luncheon. Men’s Faculty Club 
2:00-4:00 P.M. Faculty members will be in their offices to receive Alumni 
| 4:30-6:00 p.m. Reception by Dean W. F. Russell 
Kindergarten Room, 110 T. C. 

6:30 p.M. Alumni Dinner. Men’s Faculty Club 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25 
9:30 a.m. General Meeting. Horace Mann Auditorium. 

Address of Welcome. Dean Russell 

Address: “What is Wrong with Education.” 
| Address: “What is Right with Education.” 


ALUMNI DINNER 


Fripay, FEBRUARY 24, at 6:30 P.M. 
Men’s Facutty Crus 
Mr. Frank G. Pickell, President of Alumni Association, Toastmaster. 
Dean W. F. Russell, Professor William H. Kilpatrick, Professor R. G. 
| Reynolds and Mr. Jesse H. Newlon will give short talks. 


| Only 250 people can be cared for and the tickets will be $2.25 each. Insure your- 

| self of a place by sending your request for reservation, together with your check for 

| $2.25 to Katherine I. Sherwin, Corresponding Secretary, Alumni Association, Teach- 
ers College, New York City. 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


Arnold F. Scherer (B.S. 1924) since 
1925 has been headmaster of the Avarna 
Normal School, Rarotonga, Cook Is- 
lands, a beautiful tropical island within 
an encircling coral reef. The main aim 
of the school is to train native teachers 
for the native schools. They are Poly- 
nesians, and it was from this present 
Pacific outpost of New Zealand that the 
original Maoris of New Zealand emi- 
grated. 

Mabel M. Osgood (A.M. 1922) is 
supervisor in kindergarten and primary 
education, Ft. Wayne Schools, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. The schools have grown 
to such an extent that she has had to 
have an assistant this year. 

Helen H. Babb (B.S. 1919, A.M. 
1927) is teaching English in the Shoe- 
maker Junior High School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Frances Giddings (A.M. 1925) is su- 
pervisor of kindergarten and elementary 
grades, University of California. 

Zoe H. Thralls (A.M. 1925) has re- 
signed from the State Normal School, 
Indiana, Pa., to accept a position as as- 
sistant professor of education, School of 
Education, University of Pittsburgh. 
She continues her work in the field of 
geography. 

Katharine B. Greene (Ph.D. 1924) is 
instructor in the School of Education, 
University of Michigan. She is working 
with groups in child psychology and us- 
ing the Ann Arbor branch of the Merrill 
Palmer School as a laboratory. 

Dorothy Dehart (B.S. 1926) is assist- 
ant dietitian at the Fifth Avenue Hos- 
pital, New York City. 

Cecilia H. Bason (A.M. 1926) is as- 
sistant professor of education in the 
University of North Carolina, and is one 
of the first two women to be on the 


faculty of that institution. Her work 
is full-time extension teaching in west. 
ern North Carolina with two classes 
each in Asheville, Hendersonville, ang 
Rutherfordton, and one in Brevard. The 
classes are large in all places except jn 
Brevard, which is a new center just 
opened this year. Sallie B. Marks 
(A.M. 1926) is also assistant professor 
in the same institution. 

Edna M. Schropp (A.M. 1925) is dean 
of girls, Central High School, Fargo, 
N. D. 

Margaret H. Haggart (A.M. 1914) 
gave two addresses before the North- 
eastern Teachers Association at Nor- 
falf, Neb., on November 3 and 4. She 
spoke on “Factors in the Growth of 
Children” and “What and Why Children 
Should Eat.” 

Leelole Ewen (A.M. 1927) is visit- 
ing teacher in the rural schools of North 
Dakota under the direction of the State 
Department of Education. 

Alice M. Krackowizer (A.M. 1917) 
is elementary supervisor and teacher of 
education in the department of geogra- 
phy and industrial arts at the State 
Normal School, Salisbury, Md. She 
was delegate of the Maryland State 
Teachers Association to the World 
Federation of Education of Associations 
at Toronto in August, 1927. She also 
attended these meetings in San Fran- 
cisco in 1923 and in Edinburgh in 1925. 
She has been writing articles for Ameri- 
can Childhood on “Every-Day Problems 
of the Rural Teacher,” “The Sand Ta- 
ble Idea,” “Geography in Child Life,” 
“Geography-Variation in Approach and 
Procedure.” 

Beulah B. Clark (student 1927) is 
director of admissions, New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Paul W. Terry (A.M. 1915) is pro- 
fessor of education, School of Education, 
University of Alabama. In 1926 he pub- 
lished Extra-Curricular Activities in the 
Junior High School (Warwick & York, 
publishers ) . 

Ray C. Soliday (A.M. 1927) is teach- 
ing chemistry and physics in the High 
School, Arcola, III. 

Curtis Fagan (A.M. 1927) is teach- 
ing in a high school near his home town, 
Ohio, Ill. 

Silas Hertzler (A.M. 1918) is pro- 
fessor of education and head of the de- 
partment of education, Goshen College, 
Goshen, Ind. He was granted the 
Ph.D. degree at Yale University in June, 
1927. The subject of his dissertation 
was The Rise of the Public High School 
in Connecticut. 

Katharine L. Foster (A.M. 1927) is 
doing a nursery school experiment with 
children from two to five years in an 
orphan asylum. Most of the children 
have always lived in an institution. 

Florence L. Maxwell (B.S. 1927) is 
supervisor of Elementary Schools, Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich. 

Howard T. Herber (A.M. 1926) is 
head of the history department in Pen- 
nington School, Pennington, N. J. He 
has recently been elected secretary of the 
faculty there. 

Mary E. Rich (A.M. 1922) is still at 
the State Normal School, Bellingham, 
Wash. 

Helen M. Walker (A.M. 1922) 
taught last summer in the University of 
California. She is now associate in edu- 
cational measurement, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Elizabeth Henry (A.M. 1927) is di- 
rector of the School of Home Economics, 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 

W. Henry Miller (A.M. 1923), Fall 


River, Mass., was elected first vice-pres- 
ident of the Massachusetts Junior High 
School Principals’ Association. 

Mary Edna Flegal (A.M. 1920), who 
is director of art, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pa., is one of four who 
will decide the content of the art courses 
for the normal schools of Pennsylvania 
when these normal schools have their 
convention at Shippensburg in Novem- 
ber. 

Kate Lacey (A.M. 1927) has joined 
the teaching force of State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pa. 

Olive Chown (A.M. 1927) is head 
of the department of household science, 
Mount Allison University, Sackville, 
N. B., Canada. 

Helen S. Love (A.M. 1927) is teach- 
ing Grade 1 B in the city schools of 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Chas. F. Allen (A.M. 1924), for- 
merly principal of the West Side Junior 
High School, Little Rock, Ark., is now 
supervisor of secondary education. He 
is second vice-president of the National 
Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals; member of the Committee No. 9, 
Department of Superintendence, and will 
discuss “The High School Teacher and 
Supervision” at the superintendents’ dis- 
cussion groups, at the Department of 
Superintendence at Boston in February. 
He is also president of the Secondary 
Principals Arkansas Education Associa- 
tion, and is joint author of Allen and 
Murphy Language Test and Drill Ex- 
ercises for seventh and eighth grades. 
Last summer he taught in the University 
of Florida. 

Edwin L. Bigelow (A.M. 1926) is 
superintendent of schools, Bennington, 
north district, which comprises the towns 
of Manchester, Dorset, Pawlet, Sand- 
gate and Sunderland, Vt. In the district 
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are twenty-six schools and forty-two 
teachers. 

Florence M. Rice (A.M. 1927) is edu- 
cational and membership seretary of the 
Y. W. C. A., New Britain, Conn. 

Maude Ramsdell (B.S. 1927) is fifth 
grade critic at Michigan State Teachers 
College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Vera Duncan (A.M. 1927) is third 
grade critic at the New York Normal 
School, Geneseo, N. Y. 

Mary Scarlett (B.S. 1927) is teaching 
in a junior high school, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Marguerite P. Culp (A.M. 1926) is 
dean of girls, Robert E. Lee High School, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Wayne W. Curfman (A.M. 1920), 
formerly assistant superintendent of 
schools, Lincoln, Neb., is now superin- 
tendent of schools at Lawrence, Kans. 

L. R. Gregory (A.M. 1925) is direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Louisville, Ky., and assistant 
superintendent in charge of high schools. 
He is also teaching three classes in ex- 
tension at the University of Indiana, 
where he taught during the summer. 

Miriam Manchester (A.M. 1927) is 
assistant in English while she. is doing 
graduate work at the University of Il- 
linois. 

John Pearce McMullen (A.M. 1926) 
is teaching in the social studies depart- 
ment of the Jones Junior High School, 
Toledo, O. 

Paul A. Troeger (A.M. 1924) is 
teaching general science in the Jones 
Junior High School, Toledo, O. 

Judson Siddall (student 1927) is 
teaching mathematics in the Jones Junior 
High School, Toledo, O. 

Nata Lee Woodruff (A.M. 1927) is 
elementary principal, George Washing- 
ton School, Louisville, Ky. 


Frances H. Miner (B.S. 1927) is dj- 
rector of health and safety, Louisville 
Public Schools, Louisville, Ky. 

F. Edith Morton (B.S. 1927) is dean 
of the school of household science and 
fine arts and instructor in textiles and 
clothing at Acadia University, Wolf- 
ville, N. S., Canada. 

Letteria V. May (B.S. 1927) is teach- 
ing the social studies in the junior high 
school department of Douglass School, 
Cincinnati, O. 

P. Ellsworth Collings (Ph.D. 1924) is 
dean of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
He is the author of Theory and Practice 
in Supervision. 

Harriet Willoughby (A.M. 1920) is 
second grade supervisor in the Cum- 
berland Valley State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, Pa. 

Helen M. Carter (A.M. 1924) is as- 
sociate professor of home _ economics, 
Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Sara L. St. John (B.S. 1927) is direc- 
tor of the nursery school, State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Willie Melmoth Bomar (A.M. 1926) 
is beginning her second year as a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the East Carolina 
Teachers College, Greenville, N. C. 
During the summer quarter she was a 
member of the faculty of the Graduate 
School of the George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Cora E. Gray (student 1927) is pro- 
fessor of home economics, Catawba Col- 
lege, Salisbury, N. C. She writes that 
they have a new home economics build- 
ing and prospects for a growing depart- 
ment. 

G. R. Koopman (A.M. 1926) has 
matriculated for his Ph.D. at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 
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Hazel Rennoe (B.S. 1925) last year 
held the Bon Marché Fellowship at the 
University of Washington. During the 
summer she taught in the home eco- 
nomics department there and completed 
the work for the A.M. degree. This 
year she is teaching in the home eco- 
nomics department of Milwaukee- 
Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Charlotte P. Gehrke (B.S. 1924) is 
teaching in the department of costume 
design, School of Industrial Art, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Sylvia Medsker (A.M. 1927) is in- 
structor in foods in the home economics 
department, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Elizabeth S. Sloat (A.M. 1926) is 
teaching social sciences and English in 
the Junior High School, Princeton, N. J. 

G. C. L. Schuchard (A.M. 1923) is 
assistant professor of German, New 
York University, Washington Square 
Branch. Next summer he expects to 
take the “German Tour” of the edu- 
cational tours in Europe. He received 
the Ph.D. from Tuchingen University, 
Germany, 1925. The title of his disser- 
tation was Studien zur Verskunst des 
jungen Klopstock. 

Blanche Effie Brown (A.M. 1926) is 
in her second year at Wilkes-Barre In- 
stitute, Wilkes Barre, Pa., where she is 
organizing a science department. She 
is teaching chemistry, biology, and general 
science and is supervising nutrition work. 

Mary M. Clayton (B.S. 1918) is in- 
structor in physiology at Mount Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass. For the 
past two years she has been doing re- 
search in nutrition at the University of 
Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Edith L. Van Syckle (A.M. 1927) is 
working as rural supervisor in Salem 
County, N. J. For the past two years 


she has been doing primary critic work 
at Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Ia. 

H. Scott McHenry (A.M. 1925) is 
instructor in education and personnel di- 
rector for the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Mr. McHenry 
was formerly supervising principal of 
the Newtown schools, Newtown, Pa. 

Grace M. Anderson (A.M. 1919) is 
supervising the practice-teaching of one 
hundred students in the Maxwell Train- 
ing School for Teachers, Brooklyn, N. 
Y. With a small number of them she 
is trying a new plan of practice teaching. 

D. J. MacDonald (Ph.D. 1927) is 
assistant director of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, New York City. 

Edna I. Sparkman (B.S. 1917) is back 
in magazine work in the Delineator 
Home Institute, New York City. She is 
preparing articles on various phases of 
home-making problems and the testing of 
all types of home equipment. She writes 
that this gives an interesting opportunity 
to advise manufacturers on making im- 
provements in their products, as well as 
furnishing her department with back- 
ground for their editorial material. 

J. S. Noffsinger (Ph.D. 1925) has 
been director of the National Home 
Study Council, Washington, D. C., since 
September, 1926. He writes that “this 
is an organization of the better home 
study or correspondence schools that are 
attempting to create ethical business prac- 
tices and sound educational standards in 
the correspondence school field. There 
are approximately 2,000,000 students en- 
rolled annually in these courses, thus 
making it one of the largest fields of edu- 
cational endeavor in America. This is 
adult education as most people think of 
the term.” 


Lucile Marsh (A.M. 1925) is teacher 
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of English, Columbia University, and 
dance editor and critic for the New 
York World. 

Marion S. Van Liew (B.S. 1912) is 
with the State Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Ray A. Clement (A.M. 1923) has 
been since 1922 principal of the Craw- 
ford High School, Crawford, N. J. 

Ignatius D. Taubeneck (A.M. 1927) 
is doing experimental work in social 
studies and public speaking, Bronxville 
Senior High School, Bronxville, N. Y. 

Elva Drake James (A.M. 1915) is 
completing ten years of service as a mis- 
sionary in Porto Rico, San German, 
P. R. 

Nancy Beyer (A.M. 1927) is acting 
as director of art for the Women’s Col- 
lege, University of Delaware, and is 
also state chairman of art for the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs of Dela- 
ware. 

Ina C. Getman (A.M. 1924) is in- 
structor in art and art critic in the 
University of Indiana. 

Lulu Pickett (B.S. 1921) is superin- 
tendent of schools at Superior, Wis. 

Mae Grant (A.M. 1926) is instructor 
in the home economics department in 
East Central State Teachers College, 
Ada, Okla. 

Waldo H. Swan (A.M. 1927) is prin- 
cipal of the public schools, Woodstock, 
N. B., Canada. 

Charles T. Jacobs (Ph.D. 1927) taught 
last summer at Colorado State Teachers 
College, Greeley, Colo. He is now ¢2an 
of the upper division of State Teachers 
College, Santa Barbara, Calif. He re- 
cently lectured on “The Rating of Teach- 
ers for Purposes of Improvement in 
Service” before the assembled school su- 
perintendents of the state. 


Mary H. Miller (A.M. 1927) is 


teaching foods and nutrition in Woman's 
College, Montgomery, Ala. 

Isabel N. Denison (A.M. 1927) is 
teaching history in the Normal School, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 

Nellie A. Hyde (M.S. 1927) is head 
of home economics department in the 
High School, Norfolk, Neb. 

Harry C. McKown (Ph.D. 1925) 
has been promoted from assistant to as- 
sociate professor of secondary education, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

E. E. Brown (A.M. 1926) has been 
appointed president of the Oklahoma 
Southwestern State Teachers College, 
Weatherford, Okla. 

Cora E. Binzel (A.M. 1927), formerly 
professor of education, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y., is now director of 
the training department, James Mc- 
Creery & Co., New York City. 

C. L. Brownell (A.M. 1926) is direc- 
tor of physical education, state depart- 
ment of education, Columbus, O. 

Earl W. Anderson (Ph.D. 1927) is in 
charge of the placement of teachers, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

Fawn Cameron (student 1927) is di- 
rector of school music in the public 
schools of Bellingham, Wash. 

Emma Krank (A.M. 1926) is teaching 


mathematics in high school, Billings, 
Mont. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB OF 


sEORGIA 


The annual Teachers College dinner 
was held at the Dempsey Hotel, Macon, 
Ga., at the time of the meeting of the 
State Education Association. Fifty 
guests were present. The president of 
the club, Dr. Gordon G. Singleton, of the 
State Department of Education, presided. 

After the dinner Mr. A. G. Cleveland, 
of Valdosta, a former president of the 
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Georgia Education Association, spoke of 
the advantages which Teachers College 
offers to teachers who go there for study. 
Following Mr. Cleveland’s talk Miss 
Jessie Muse, of Atlanta, spoke of the 
work being done by the Atlanta branch 
of the organization in bringing to the 
city members of the faculty of Columbia 
University and promoting a close friend- 
ship between the Teachers College 
alumni who live in and near the city of 
Atlanta. 

The Peabody Club was represented at 
the banquet by Mr. J. O. Martin of the 
State Department of Education. Mr. 
Martin invited members of the club to 
coéperate with Peabody in bringing Pro- 
fessor Frank McMurry and Professor 
Charles McMurry to speak at the con- 


vention next year. The club voted to 
coéperate with the Peabody Club in this 
project. 

Following Mr. Martin, the guest of 
honor, Professor Cora M. Winchell, of 
the department of Household Arts Edu- 
cation of Teachers College, gave a most 
interesting address on “The Place That 
We May Expect Home Economics to 
Occupy in the Curriculum of Tomor- 
row.” 

The officers elected for the coming 
year were: President, L. M. Lester, 
superintendent of schools, Griffin, Ga. 
Secretary and Treasurer (re-elected), 
Leila Bunce, director of home economics, 
Fulton County High School, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Directors, Knox Walker, H. D. 
Knolules, and Rusba Wesley. 
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COURSE OF STUDY IN SCIENCE FOR 
HORACE MANN SCHOOL, GRADES I TO VI 
BY GERALD S. CRAIG 


HIS course of study, which embodies recent developments in 
elementary science, is designed 


1. To suggest to teachers what to teach in this subject and how to 
teach it. 

2. To give to school systems a curriculum in science which is 
based on scientific investigations. 

3. To furnish normal schools with a textbook to be used in 
classes preparing grade teachers to give instruction in science. 

4- To offer suggestions to those responsible for the junior high 
school curriculum. 


This course assists teachers with little training in science by 
providing with each unit of instruction a background of infor- 
mation in science. 

In three separate booklets: Grades I and II, Grades III and 
IV, and Grades V and VI. Cost, 90 cents for each booklet. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia Aniversitp 
New York City 











HORACE MANN COURSE OF STUDY IN 
GEOGRAPHY 


for the 
PRIMARY GRADES, INTERMEDIATE GRADES, JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
By DEFOREST STULL 
Associate Professor of Geography, Teachers College, Columbia University 


with the codperation of 
TEACHERS IN THE HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


This course is the result of more than three years of codperative effort on the part of the author and the teachers 
in the Horace Mann School. It is much more than a mere outline course of study, including, as it does, a 
manual of helpful suggestions for teachers and a number of illustrations of professionalized subject matter. 
In addition, there are fourteen illustrations of actual classroom procedures contributed by the teachers who 
conducted the classes. Although the course is rather closely organized, ample allowance is made for teacher 
and pupil initiative. 
The following principles have been followed in the organization of the course: 
. It is organized according to the one-cycle plan. 7. The work of the earlier grades, though given es- 
. Procedure is from the known to the unknown. sentially for itself, affords a fitting preparation 
. The work is closely correlated with history, civics, for the work of later grades 
and science. . The pupils are encouraged to draw upon current 
. The subject matter chosen is primarily real geog- newspapers and periodicals for geographical ma- 
raphy according to the modern conception of terial. 
geography. 9. At least one-half the course is in the form of a 
. General and specific objectives are clearly stated. manual for teachers. 
. The course deals with material which is adapted 10. The suggestive lists of references for both teachers 
to the child’s present interests and experiences. and pupils are based upon actual use. 


The course should be a very valuable handbook for teachers from the first through the ninth grace. 


300 pages. Cloth bound. $2.25 per copy ; 
A discount of 20 per cent is given on orders for 10 or more copies 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS, TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY NEW YORK CITY 














